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FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 


STRICTURES ON DR. SAMUEL CLARK’S DEMONSTRATION OF THE 
BEING AND ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


It is by creation alone that we are made acquainted with the 
existence and attributes of God ; for the invisible things of him 
from the foundation of the world are clearly seen, being un- 
derstood by the things that are made, even his eternal power 
and Godhead. The title of Dr. Clark’s performance, a demon- 
stration, @ priori, is, therefore, peculiarly unsuitable, being 
equally contradictory to this passage of sacred writ, as it is un- 
meaning in itself, 

The principal source of error in this work seems to be a de- 
sire of introducing into moral subjects a species of argumenta- 
tion by no means adapted to them. It is evident, indeed, that 
his a priori argument, as he terms it, is nothing more than the 
a posteriori mode of proof, peculiarly digested to suit his own 
conceptions; still, however, he keeps a wishful eye upon the 
“strictly demonstrative” process, by which he hopes forever to 
silence ‘¢ the learned and metaphysical” objectors; and, in or- 
der to get a starting place, he is necessitated to lug in princi- 
ples either wholly unintelligible, or utterly inadmissible. No 
wonder then that such a heterogeneous mass, when fused by the 
intensity of Azs intellect, issued in a production which almost 
defied analysis. Dr. C.’s reasoning, as to the moral perfections 
of God, seems to me to be much preferable to the preceding 
part of his dissertation, and much less characterized by the cuz 


-lumen ademptum. I do not believe that he establishes the moral 


perfections of God to a certainty, yet his arguments carry with 
them that degree of unsatisfactory probability which, by totally 
disquieting the mind, fits it for the immersion of the light of the 
gospel Further than this we need not attempt to push the in- 
VoL. Il.— Presb. Mag. 3C 
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vestigations of reason, since it is to those “ who labour and are 
heavy laden, that the gospel rest” is more especially proffered, 
and since this gospel is accompanied with such credentials as 
to leave us in no doubt as to its Author. As well might a man 
mock the “ king of day” by travelling with a lighted candle, as 
to weary himself in solving by reason every difficulty, with re- 
‘gard to the moral government, since every thing imtelligible by 
us has been fully brought to light in revelation. 

But let us proceed to an abstract of Dr. C.’s reasoning. “The 
something which must have existed from all eternity (for other- 
wise nothing could ever have existed) must be immutable and 
independent. For suppose a series of dependent beings; as 
this includes within itself every thing that ever existed, it can 
have no cause extra se, of its own existence, and not being ne- 
cessarily existent, (since none of the individuals of this series 
are necessarily existent, but every one dependent) it can have 
no cause within itself of j its own existence, so that such a series 
must be uncaused.” ‘The assigning neccessary existence as 
what might be one cause of its being, will be hereafter explain- 
ed, and confuted; at present I cannot avoid inserting a link, 
which appears to me stronger than the one which now occupies 
the place. “ As allthe individuals of this series are produced, 
the whole must be produced, and if so, it must be produced by 
something which existed before it, and consequently cannot be 
eternal.” ‘The self-existence of this Being, he proves thus: “ It 
must either be produced out of nothing without cause, which is 
an absurdity, or it must spring from some external cause, which 
cannot be true of every being, since there must be some one or 
more on which all the rest depend, or, finally, it must be self- 
existent.” So far his argument appears to be perfectly conclu- 
sive, though it does not differ in reality from what he had at- 
tempted to prove in the foregoing proposition ; but finding that 
this argument did not reach his notion of self-existence, he for- 
sakes the path of demonstration, and wanders into the regions of 
infinity where there 1s little danger of detection. ‘ We always 
find in our minds,” says he, “ some ideas as of infinity and eter- 
nity, which to remove, i.e. to suppose that there is no Being, 
no Substance in the universe to which these attributes are ne- 
cessarily inherent, is a contradiction in the very terms;” §¢ 3, 
p. 16. In another place he calls Deity the “ Substratum of space 
and duration:” the same notion is adopted by Bishop Butler, 
—-: p- 158). Yield him the position laid down, to wit, 

that infinity and eternity, or in other words, space and duration, 
are attributes, and the conclusion necessarily follows. Such is 
the constitution of our nature, that we are led necessarily or 

c 


-by argument) from every attribute to the substance of whi 


is an attribute; and as we find it impossible to exclude out of 
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our minds the notion of space and duration, so if these be attri- 
butes it must be equally impossible to exclude out of our mind 
the idea of an infinite and eternal Substance. Annihilate if you 
please, in imagination, all the creatures which exist, the space 
which they once occupied still remains; and transfer yourself 
back till the most distant period conceivable, still the notion of 
a previous duration irresistibly forces itself upon your mind. 
If then this mode of reasoning be correct, the existence of God 
must be a self-evident truth; since the existence of his attri- 
butes, space and duration, is a self-evident truth of which no 
person who understands the meaning of the terms can possibly 
divest himself. And if the existence of God be self-evident, 
why is it necessary to prove it? Demonstration would then be 
at an end, and speculative atheism an impossibility. If any per- 
son chose to deny it, he might be ranked with those deluded 
(or rather deluding) sceptics who pretend to deny all funda- 
mental truths; but, certainly, he could not be reasoned with.* 
Apart from this objection it does not appear self-evident ‘to me, 
that space and duration are attributes, nor do they seem to have 
any necessary connexion with existence at all, so that the whole 
of Dr. C.’s reasoning, which is founded upon this assumption, 
is in my view wholly inconclusive. Only give Archimedes his 
time, place, and circumstances, and no doubt he will roll the 
earth entirely out of her orbit. 

Another notion of Dr. C. on which he founds some very im- 
portant conclusions, is equally unproved, and doubly unintelli- 
gible. 

After proving that God is a necessarily-existent being (rather 
self-existent), he asserts, that this necessity is “ antecedent in 
the natural order of our ideas, to our supposition of its (i. e. the 
eternal self-existent Being) being.” In order to canvass this 
opinion fairly, we conclude, that of two things existing from 
eternitv, one, at least in the order of our ideas, must presuppose 
another: thus the decree of election presupposes the decree of 
the fall, and this latter presupposes the decree of creation, 
though these were all equally decreed from eternity ; but I sus- 
pect that in the case under consideration the order of our ideas 
is directly the reverse. Necessity always results from some 
cause ; thus the necessity which a creature is under of acting in 
a particular manner, results from its being endowed with a pe- 
culiar nature. Now the existence of God is prior even in the 
order of our ideas to the existence of every cause—hence he is 


* The force of this objection does not depend upon the question, whether 
there can be a speculative atheist, (which I think ought to be decided by fact, 
not by argument,) but on. the supposition that the existence of God is not an 
axiom, which I suppose no one will affirm, 
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always called the First Cause—consequently his existence must 
be prior to that of any necessity, since necessity always presup- 
poses acause. To say that this necessity springs from his own 
nature, is to yield at once that the necessity presupposes the na- 
ture, and, consequently, can prove nothing as to the mode of 
existence. Indeed, Dr. C. seems — unintentionally, no 
doubt,) to yield the point in his very definition of a necessarily- 
existent Being: “It is,” says he, ‘to exist by an absolute ne- 
cessity originally in the nature of the thing itself:” p. 15. 
Whence this necessity ? It arises, we are told, from “ the nature 
of the thing itself:” yet, in the next sentence, we are surprised 
to learn, that this necessity is “ antecedent in the natural or- 
der of our ideas to our supposition of its being.” What! re- 
sults from its nature, and yet is antecedent to it? Antecedent 
and consequent? Cause and effect? Certainly such a multiform 
argument must put atheism to silence. 

All that I can understand by the necessary existence of God 
is this, that it is necessary to suppose him to have existed inde- 
pendently from eternity, otherwise he never could have existed, 
since he is the Author of all existence, in other words that he 
is a self-existent or independent Being. After establishing the 
being and attributes of God we must suppose him under a moral 
necessity of acting agreeably to his nature, and this seems to me 
to be the only kind of necessity at all applicable to the Supreme 
Being. | : 

Dr. Clark further asserts, (p. 45,) “‘ that as this necessity does 
not depend on any outward cause, it is evident it must be every 
where as well as always unalterably the same,” i.e. because it 
is prior to all existence, it cannot be limited but must operate 
equally every where—hence, he deduces the unity and omni- 
presence of Deity. He seems to forget here that he had proved 
these attributes in the preceding part of his demonstration, where 
the notions of infinity and eternity, were supposed necessarily 
to attach themselves .to an infinite and eternal Substance—ot 
whom of course there could be but one. But aside from this, 
and admitting his notion of necessity, I do not see that his in- 
ference is a legitimate one—-at most it is one of those enuncia- 
tions, the truth of which I can neither affirm nor deny. 

These two principles, which lie at the foundation of Dr. C.’s 
demonstration, excite no high hopes of the benefit to be derived 
from wading through his performance. Indeed, he appears to 
demonstrate much less than is usually attributed to him. His 
work, however, exhibits a depth of mind seldom equalled, and 
to this, probably as well as to its unintelligibility, may be as- 
cribed the reputation which it has so long sustained. The 
exertions of a giant mind even when “labouring under a cause 
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too heavy to be borne by it,” attract our admiration—and we 
naturally transfer to the cause and arguments the power which 
resides only in the author or defender. J. K. 


(tg eee 


FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 
ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
(Concluded from page 345.) 


Some passages are produced from Acts xv. to support the 
practice of admitting all the adult members of the church to sit 
in judgment upon ecclesiastical cases. “ It pleased the apostles 
and elders with the whole church.” v. 22. ‘ The apostles, and 
elders, and brethren, send greeting.” v.23. But a thorough 
examination will show that these passages do not answer the 
purpose for which they are produced. What did the church of 
Antioch do? They agreed to send some of their members with 
the apostles to Jerusalem, simply as companions, and perhaps 
to bear their expenses. It is common for our churches to send 
with their ministers, commissioners to different judicatories, 
for certain purposes, who do not there perform any act as offi- 
cers of the church. 

And after the case was tried, what did the church of Jeru- 
salem do? They joined with the apostles and elders, in sending 
“ sreeting unto the brethren in Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia.” 

It was customary, in those days, for some of the members of 
the church to join in Christian salutations to absent brethren, 
Said Paul, in the conclusion of his epistle to the Romans, 
“ Timotheus, Lucius, and Jason, and Sosipater, salute you.” 
But were these men joint authors with Paul of this epistle? 
They simply united with him in Christian salutation to the 
saints at Rome. 

“ Paul and Timothy, with all the saints, who are in all 
Achaia, unto the church of God which is at Antioch.” Surely 
these saints were not joint authors with Paul, in his epistle to 
the Corinthian church. ! 

And all that the brethren in Jerusalem did, was to join with 
the apostles and elders in Christian salutation, and in sending 
suitable persons to accompany Paul and Barnabas to Antioch. 

There is no intimation, that I can discover, in the whole ac- 
count, that the brethren, or church at large, ever sat in the 
council at Jerusalem, but the contrary seems clearly stated. 

The church at Antioch, which had been deeply agitated by 
the doctrines of false teachers from Judea, sent a question to 
Jerusalem, for investigation and decision. They sent not to the 
brethren, or church, but to the apostles and elders, about the 
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question in debate, v. 2. The persons sent from Antioch 
were received by the brethren at Jerusalem. Yet not the dre- 
thren, but the apostles and elders came together. for to consider 
the matter. v. 6. 

After the question was decided, the result was sent to the 
church at Antioch. And those charged with the business, “ de- 
livered them the decrees for to keep, that were ordained,” not 
by the brethren, but “ of the apostles and elders which were at 
Jerusalem.” xvi. 4. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the brethren, or thaws at large, 
did not sit in judgment on the case, and of course there is no- 
thing in the account that favours a congregational form of go- 
vernment. But, the whole history of this case, does clearly 
prove that the church should be governed by ministers and el- 
ders. 

And if it be said that these elders were preaching elders, it 
will then follow that the church is to be governed by ministers 
alone, which is contrary to the whole account of church govern- 
ment, which we find in the scriptures, antecedent to this period. 
Lay elders always had been rulers in the Jewish church, and 
there is no solid reason to doubt that these were lay elders; or 
as pastors are sometimes called elders, the elders at Jerusalem 
might include both pastors and elders. The apostles, and no 
doubt the ordinary pastors, assembled in this council. These 
ministers of religion, with the lay elders, constituted, I appre- 
hend, this first council that was ever convened under the gospel 
dispensation. 

Had the Great Head of the Church designed to transfer her 

overnment, from ministers and lay elders to ministers alone, 
Re would doubtless have given some intimation of such an im- 
portant change; but we have no such intimation, and I think I 
have proved that there were two classes of ruling elders, the 
one of which, not only ruled, but “laboured in word and doc- 
trine.”’ 

In opposition to this sentiment, 1 Cor. v. 4, 5, is adduced ; 
“In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered 
together to deliver such an one unto Satan for the destruction 
of the flesh.” The person, here spoken of, was the man who 
was guilty of incest; and to deliver unto Satan, was to excom- 
municate him, or cast him out of the church. As the church 
was summoned to meet, it is supposed they were all to act as 
judges in this case; but it appears to be a supposition not well 
founded. So far from having tried, and passed sentence on this 
man, they had connived at his enormous guilt, and retained him 
in the communion of the church; and when they were to _as- 
semble it was not to sit in judgment upon him, but to deliver 
him, already condemned by apostolic authority, unto Satan, 1. e. 
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to execute the apostle’s sentence, in casting him out of the 
church. When the church met, the minister, or some .other 
proper officer, was. to pronounce the sentence of excommunica- 
tion, in the presence of the ne church. 

What we read in 2 Cor. ii. 6, “Sufficient to such a man is 
the punishment inflicted of many, ’ respects the same man, and 
the same judgment, and the execution of the same sentence. 
And there is not any evidence, that I can perceive, in this ac- 
count, that the whole church ever tried and passed sentence 
upon this man; all they seem to have done was to carry into 
execution the sentence pronounced by apostolic authority. 

The conclusion, from the whole investigation of the subject, 
is, that all matters of controversy in the church, and of disci- 
pline, are to be determined, not by all the adult members, but 
by ministers and select rulers, which are denominated elders. 

The minister and elders of every individual church, consti- 
tute the court which is to try, and pass sentence in all cases of 
discipline; to examine the qualifications of applicants for admis- 
sion to the ordinances ; in short to do every thing that belongs 
to the government of the church. 

I shall add but one argument more on this head, which has 
been partly anticipated ; it is this: all the names which are used 
to designate the rulers of the church, import authority and 
power; and all the names given to the church, denote subordina- 
tion and obedience. ‘Thus the names elders, pastors, bishops, 
shepherds, imply authority and power to rule in the church; 
on the other hand, the titles of the church, such as house, house- 
hold, flock, bride, wife, all import subjection. 

Thus I have proved that the church is to be governed by 
ministers and elders; I have argued the cause from the scrip- 
tures only ; and all who are intimately acquainted with ecclesi- 
astical history, know that this was the sentiment of the largest 
portion of the church, in the reformation from popery.  Evi- 
dences from this source I shall reserve to another opportunity. 


J. F. 


ESSAY ON FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 
(Continued from p. 359.) 


The first objection which we notice, and one on which great 
stress has been laid, is inferred from the benevolence of the Di- 
vine nature. It has been said that God, as creator of. the uni- 
verse, could not have formed his creatures with a view to ren- 
der them eternally miserable ;* that, as Lawgiver, he could not 


* Winchester. 
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have enjoined mutual forgiveness on mankind, arid commanded 
his children to pray for all men, without designing to forgive 
and restore to his favour all the enemies of his government. 
*“‘ Have you,” says the Universalist,* “ more compassion toward 
your fellow creatures than the God that made them? Would 
you bring all to submit to God and be happy if you could? And 
will not He, to whom nothing that he pleases is impossible, bring 
all. his creatures to be reconciled to himself at last? We are 
commanded to forgive all men their trespasses. Has he pro- 
mised us the greatest blessings if we will forgive all men; and 
will he never forgive them ?” 

This objection contains two parts: the ist, drawn from the. 
character of God; the 2d, from the law of love enjoined upon 
the creature. 

1. The character of the Great Supreme is to be learned from 
his own word. Much has been said of the boundless compas- 
sion, inexhaustible goodness, and paternal mercy of God; and 
these perfections occupy a large place in the precious word of 
life. They occupy a glorious station in the theatre of his pro- 
vidence ; they will form a sweet and elevated strain in the eter- 
nal harmony of heaven. But God is more frequently repre- 
sented as a king than as a father; and there is at least as much 
of majesty as of mercy in the exhibitions of his word and provi- 
dence. But this part of the objection is stated in terms too loose 
and unfair to deserve a direct refutation. We do not say that 
as creatures, apart from the consideration of sin, wicked men 
and angels were created for eternal misery ; God did not create 
them in sin. The objection takes for granted the point in dis- 
pute, that it is not possible for a God of infinite benevolence to 
inflict eternal misery. If there were any force in the argument 
from the Divine benevolence, it would equally conclude against 
the existence of any evil in the universe. For if infinite good- 
ness necessarily precluded the possibility of a sinful creature’s 
eternal punishment, no satisfactory reason can be shown why it 
ought not equally to preclude all punishment and all suffering. 
The objection, therefore, is an indirect impeachment of the pro- 
vidence of God. 

2. The second part of this objection is loaded with the same 
consequence, and with it another still more insulting to the ma- 
jesty of God; stated formally, it would run thys: Whatever the 
Great Supreme requires of the creature, is equally incumbent on 
him the Creator. But God requires his sinful creatures to for- 
give their enemies; therefore, he is bound by his own law to 
pardon and restore to his favour all his enemies! The ground 
taken in this argument for universal salvation is so presump- 
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tuous, that nothing but ignorance of the Divine character could 
tolerate such an abuse of reason: “‘ Thou thoughtest that I was 
altogether such an one as thyself.” Is it come to this, that to 
force an error upon us, we are required to take the law of God 
and lay its obligations upon his supremacy, and then, by that 
standard, to sit in judgment upon his providence? 

The duty of a creature cannot be the rule of action with the 
Creator; upon the supposition that it were, the providence of 
God would be under precisely the same obligations to prevent 
or remove calamity, as man is when it is in his power. God 
would be under the same obligation to prevent all sin, as man is 
to refrain from it. How absurd and impious is it to estimate 
the character of the infinite God, by the feelings of a sinful 
creature, limited by ignorance on every hand, and compassed 
with infirmities ! How arrogant to say, “ Because I, an atom of 
dust, a bubble floating on the current of time, desire the remo- 
val of all evil from the universe of God; therefore, by the law 
he has laid on my nature, he is bound to restore men and devils 
to his favour.” This objection robs God of the glory of his 
vindictive justice altogether ; it impeaches his providence; it 
brings down the honour of the Divine Majesty to a level with 
the creature’s meanness, by subjecting him to the same law 
which governs the works of his hands. What support do such 
arguments yield to the Universalist? What do they prove but 
his own rashness, and the weakness of his scheme ? 

II. A second objection to the doctrine of endless punishment 
is drawn from the origin of moral evil. A preacher of univer- 
sal restoration argues thus: ‘* Nothing can exist for ever but 


that which originates in the Eternal Being. Sin, and misery its | 


offspring, originated not in God, but in the sinning creature. 
Therefore, these things cannot be of an absolutely endless exist- 
ence and duration.” 

It would be a sufficient answer to this objection to show that 
the argument is a gross and palpable sophism; the major pro- 
position is a mere begging of the question, an assumption of the 
point to be proved. How is it known that nothing can exist 


for ever but that which originates in the Eternal Being? Nosuch 


doctrine is revealed, or to be inferred from revelation. Is ita 
dictate of reason? No, it is contrary to reason. Whatever be 
the origin of any being, or quality, or mode of being, the will of 
God can render it eternal, or permit it still to be. But sin is 
not a being; it consists in the absence of holiness, as darkness 
consists in the absence of light; if, therefore, it is a purpose of 
God to withhold the light of holiness from an impenitent sinner, 
he still remains unalterably a sinner. 

That sin, abstractly considered, can ever come to an end, is 
Vou. Il.—Presh. Mae. . $D 
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an absurdity; a sinful action once committed, continues unal- 
terably sinful; to suppose the contrary, is to suppose sin can be- 
come holiness, or at least that mere distance of time or duration 
can change it into innocence. Just as rationally might we con- 
ceive of a period in eternity, when the purity of holy angels, and 
“the righteousness of the saints,”’ should become sin! Were we 
left on this subject to the mere deductions of reason, we should 
be constrained from the unchangeable turpitude of sin to infer 
its everlasting punishment, But, waving this, we ask the ad- 
versary, what becomes of the glory of redeeming grace if we 
admit the principle contained in his objection? The gospel de- 
rives its chief glory from the display which it affords of the 
Divine perfections. The love of God in giving his own Son 
to suffer the just for the unjust; his avenging justice in re- 
quiring at our Redeemer’s hands full satisfaction for the sins of 
his redeemed; his wisdom in framing a plan which unites so 
many and amazing extremes; heaven and earth, and the whole 
universe, are described as pouring forth one eternal acclamation 
of praise to God and the Lamb for this unparalleled discovery 
of the Divine glory! But what is the meaning of all this admi- 
ration, this rapture, if sin, by a necessary law of its nature, and 
misery its offspring, must.come to an end? That which has the 
principle of its destruction in its own nature needs no destroyer. 
The evil that must cease of itself, needs no exertion of the Di- 
vine arm to remove it, nor any positive interposition of any 
Divine attribute. This principle then renders the atonement of 
Christ needless ; it charges the justice of God with cruelty in 
requiring the Saviour’s awful sufferings for his people; it im- 
putes folly to the Onty Wisz, who devised and fulfilled the 
plan. Thus, these men, not content to do violence to the word 
of God, attack his sacred name, and, under pretence of vin- 
dicating, strip the Divine character of every glory that renders 
it venerable and lovely. 

To parry this reproach, it may be replied by Universalists, 
that the plan of redemption is necessary as a means for the de- 
structica of sin and misery; that, therefore, its glory is not at all 
affected by the argument in question; that God having deter- 
mined to abolish sin, death, and misery, as a glorious end, de- 
vised the gospel plan of universal redemption as his glorious 
expedient to accomplish that end. This explanation leaves all 
the abominable consequences before exposed, still hanging to 
their argument. They affirm that because sin and misery did 
not * originate in God, they must come to an end.” Necessity 
forecloses all means and expedients. If sin must of necessity 
have ceased, the curse of the law and the claim of Divine jus- 
tice must have ceased with it; no atonement whatever could 
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have been expedient or possible; sin could not have been an 


evil requiring or admitting of atonement. It is easy to'see how 


short a step lies between this ground and the gulf of Deism! 

III. The next objection which we notice, is taken from those 
parts of the holy scriptures which contain the rule of judgment: 
‘“¢ Every man shall receive according to his works.” Endless 
misery is supposed entirely inconsistent with the exact distri- 
bution of punishments: “ That punishment which is eternal 
being infinite, the least sin will incur infinite punishment, and 
the greatest can receive no more, The doctrine of the eternal 
punishment of sin, therefore, levels all distinctions of guilt.” 
Such a consequence, if it were just, would indeed form a’seri- 
ous objection to our doctrine; but it is not just. That there 
are different degrees of punishment in the eternal world, as well 
as different degrees of suffering in the present life, the scriptures 
clearly reveal. To say with one of the advocates of universal 
salvation,* “ that the difference in the degree of the pain of the 
damned will scarcely be thought worthy to be brought into the 
account, when the circumstance of endless duration is annexed 
to it,” is contrary both to reason and experience. Earthly suf- 
ferings differ much more in degree than in duration ; between a 
slight uneasiness which but just turns the scale of happiness 
against the sufferer, and an intense agony which racks the whole 
frame, there is an infinite number of degrees of suffering. Now 
will any man affirm, that a torturing convulsion of twenty years’ 
duration would not amount to a greater sum of misery than a 
slight uneasiness experienced for the same length of time ? Sup- 
posing the sufferings in both cases to be penal, and exactly pro- 
portioned to the respective demerits of the patients, can it be 
said without absurdity that the equal length of their punishment 
abolishes all distinction of guilt and places them on a level? The 
sum of actual misery endured by the former in one hour, might 
be greater than the aggregate of uneasiness experienced by the 
latter in the whole term. Consequently, the vindictive ‘justice 
of God would punish these two sufferers.in an exact proportion 
to their respective demerits. ‘The same obvious reasoning ap- 
plies to the punishments of a future state; and the application is 
within the compass of the most common capacity. , 

But this objection, like ail the other grounds of support taken 
by this error, not only sinks at the touch of truth, but involves 
the objector in ruinous consequences. 

“If the different degrees of the misery of the damned be un- 
worthy of notice, and do not sufficiently distinguish them ac- 
cording to their several degrees of demerit; then the different 
degrees in the happiness of the saints in heaven do not suffi- 


* Chauncey. 
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ciently distinguish them according to their characters; there- 
fore, on the same principle, we ought to deny the endless dura- 
tion of the happiness of heaven, as well as of the misery of hell; 
and to say that the difference in the degree of happiness of the 
blessed in heaven will scarcely be thought worthy to be brought 
into the account when the circumstance of endless duration is 
annexed to it; that if the happiness of heaven be of endless du- 
ration, the happiness of all the inhabitants of that world will be 
equal, which is inconsistent with the declarations of Scripture, 
that all shall be rewarded according to their works; and that, 
therefore, the doctrine of endless happiness is not true. But the 
falsity of this conclusion is evident to all; and equally false is 


the conclusion from the like premises, that the punishment of 
the damned is not endless.” * G. W. J. 


(To be continued.) 


te ae 


FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, 


UNITARIANS AND TRINITARIANS DO NOT ADOPT THE SAME 
BIBLE. 


It has long been remarked, in the schools of philosophy, that 
it is in vain for two literary disputants to commence an argu- 
ment without previously agreeing on some common established 
principles, on which, as axioms, they might rest the superstruc- 
ture of their respective reasonings. If they begin their contest 
without thus previously clearing the ground, they may naturally 
be expected to be soon involved in difficulties and darkness; and, 
instead of bringing their argumentation to a happy and desira- 
ble issue, they will only have the effect of confusing each other, 
and will, in consequence, most probably terminate their dispute 
with fiery rage and personal abuse. 

We think the contest which exists between Trinitarians and 
Unitarians has not unfrequently exhibited an aspect of this kind. 
These two classes of disputants have by no means, as yet, agreed 
upon any common standard to which they might appeal for the 
truth or falsity of the opinions which they severally support. To 
the common Bible, a tragslation of which is used in all the 
English Protestant reformed churches, they each, it is true, pre- 
tend to appeal in testimony of the truth of their doctrines; but, 
we hesitate not to assert, that the appeal on the part of one of 
these classes is merely a pretence. 

Trinitarians take the common translation of the scriptures, 
made in the reign of James VI. of Scotland, and I. of England, 


* Edwards against Chauncey, page 129. 
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with a very few trifling verbal exceptions, to be the test and 
standard of their orthodoxy. They have no hesitation ia de- 
claring that this translation gives, on the whole, a very. correct 
exhibition of the doctrines and sentiments contained in the ori- 
ginal whence it is taken. But this Unitarians will by no means. 
admit ; they have continually some old manuscripts ready, from 
the musty pages of which, they pretend to be able to correct 
every passage of this translation, which appears in any way to 
contradict, or bear hard upon, their particular doctrines. Every 
part of this document, however, which seems to favour their 
views, is, in their estimation, correct and orthodox; ; but every 
portion which goes against them is a misconstruction, a false 
reading, or an interpolation. Thus do they, while they pretend 
to hold the same Bible with Trinitarians, construct and modify 
a Bible to suit themselves—the Trinitarian Bible, indeed, they 
hold in their hands, but it is not from this source that they 
really draw their opinions—it is to that modified Bible, which 
they have constructed from old manuscripts, correct readings, 
and by throwing out interpolations, that they appeal for the 
truth and orthodoxy of their doctrines. 

How is it possible then, while things proceed thus, that Uni- 
tarians and Trinitarians can be brought to harmonize? They 
may contend as long as they please, but never, until some com- 
mon standard of orthodoxy can be agreed on between them, 
shall they be able to bring their disputes to a happy termination. 
While one class appeals to one standard, and the other to ano- 
ther, both may appear right according to ‘their respective stand- 
ards; so long, therefore, as they remain in this state, they can- 
not possibly convince each other, nor overcome each other’s 
prejudices. They may make a truce, and live in peace and qui- 
etness with each other, but separate and distinct in their opinions 
and doctrines they must necessarily remain. 

But, we think, that since Trinitarians do not hesitate to avow 
before the world the Bible whence their religious tenets are 
drawn, Unitarians should be equally candid in submitting their 
real Bible to the public. Why should they keep back from their 
frail erring brethren of mankind any of those deep and precious 
discoveries, which, by their great erudition-and unwearied re- 
search they have been enabled to make? Why do they not dis- 
card altogether that unholy Bible, which has been so long used 
in the Christian church, and adopt publicly and openly their 
own zmmaculate version, so free from all false readings, miscon- 
structions, and interpolations; and, on that account, so much 
better calculated to lead men into a knowledge of divine truth. 
What have they to fear if truth be on their side? Trinitarians 
have suffered persecution and martyrdom in support of their 
Bible, and we do not suppose that Unitarians would wish to be 
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thought less brave than their Trinitarian opponents in support- 
ing what they consider to be the truth. Surely Unitarians are 
not afraid to take their own Bible to their own pulpits; why 
then should they use a version of the Bible, which is, in their 
esteem, so corrupt, when, by the display of a little candour 
and courage, “nes might introduce to the public a version much 
more correct? 

If Unitarians would thus avowedly adopt their own Bible, 
and deal no longer in enthymemes, Trinitarians would know 
better how to treat with them. A line of distinction would be 
thus fairly drawn, and each class then would occupy their own 
proper ground. But, so long as they pretend to hold the same 
ground, and fight under the same banner, a confusion must ne- 
cessarily take place. Friends will be mistaken for foes, and 
foes for friends ; sound arguments will be rejected as false, and 
false arguments will be taken for sound; ‘truth will be lost in 
the contest; temper will be ruffled; and, instead of bringing 
the dispute to an amicable termination, it will be protracted 
without either side being convinced or edified. 

It appears to us that Trinitarians must hold the general 
opinions which they profess, while they profess to hold the in- 
spiration of that Bible whence their opinions are drawn. Ap- 
pealing to the standard to which they do, we cannot see how 
they could honestly relinquish their present doctrines ; but, we 
do not see, why they should continue to dispute with Unitarians, 
when they know that that class of men do not adopt the same 
Bible that they do. Never can any class of men be successfully 
argued with, on divinity, whilst they pretend to take their doc- 
trines from a book which they hold in their hands, but, in fact, 
draw all their arguments and all their reasonings from a system 
which they have secreted in their heads. 

In consequence of the bush-fighting plan, which Unitarians 
have hitherto pursued, Trinitarians have not been safe to enter 
into the field of contest with them. For, when Trinitarians have 
thought they were standing upon sure ground, and were willing 
to maintain their position at all hazards, they have generally 
found, to their no small surprise and mortification, that the 
pioneers of Unitarianism have got before them, with some of 
their o/d tools and old lumber, of which they profess to have an 
abundance, and have sapped the ground upon which they stood. 
Thus every text which could be quoted in favour of Trinita- 
rianism, has, by an undermining mode of procedure, been either 
discarded -by Unitarians altogether, or else so twisted and tor- 
tured that it either speaks nothing, or is made apparently to 
raise its voice in favour of Unitarianism. 

It is impossible, therefore, for Trinitarians to meet their Uni- 
tarian opponents upon equal ground, ‘while the latter continue 
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to use the mode of arguing which they have hitherto pursued. 
Trinitarians know not with what scriptural arguments to meet 
them. With their old tools and their old lumber, which they 
procure from old libraries and old manuscripts, they mend 
every text and passage so as to make it harmonize as far as 
possible with their own views. Is this the way, we would ask, 
in which we ought to mend and patch a book which professes 
to be a document from heaven; and a document too, which is 
admitted to contain doctrines which could not have been dis- 
covered nor framed by all the researches and ingenuity of man? 
Can such a patch-work be safely appealed to as a standard of 
truth? Yet Unitarians would have us to believe, that they 
deeply vererate the scriptures, and that all their doctrines of 
divinity have their foundation in the Bible. But what is this 
Bible, on which they profess to ground their opimions? We 
answer, that it is a book of their own formation; and, hence, 
they argue in a circle; their opinions support their Bible and 
their Bible supports their opinions. , 

We maintain, therefore, that whilst matters continue thus be- 
tween Unitarians and Trinitarians they need never expect to 
arrive at unanimity in sentiment; before such an event can pos- 
sibly take place, either Unitarians must be supernaturally 
brought by the Spirit of God to view and treat the present 
Bible differently, or else Trinitarians and Unitarians must mu- 
tually discard the present Bible altogether, and mutually em- 
brace one which will countenance and support Unitarianism ; 
for, since Unitarians have already virtually rejected the sacred 
volume, no argument of force can be drawn from it to convince 
them of their error; and, hence, if no change take place upon 
either side, it is impossible that any union can take place. But, 
so long as Trinitarians are not disposed to relinquish the apos- 
tolical scriptures, we do not see how they possibly can go over 
to the side of the Unitarians; for, while Trinitarians continue 
in their present mind, we have no doubt but that they will es- 
teem the doctrines of Christ’s divinity and atonement essential 
to salvation and will consequently be very reluctant to abandon 
them for a few philosophical speculations, and a few dry, unedi- 
fying, fashionable maxims. 

If then Trinitarians are determined to hold on by their good 
old Bible; and Unitarians are determined, so far as they can, 
to destroy all confidence in this good old book; let Trinitarians 
not contend with them; but let them simply declare the truth 
as God has been pleased to reveal it, and leave the result to God 
himself. Great is the truth, and it shall prevail. Let it be 
preached then with zeal, simplicity, and affection, without any 
mention of Unitarianism or any other heretical zsm, and that 
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God, who so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him might not perish but have ever- 


lasting life, will bear testimony to the declaration of his own 
truth. T. G. M‘I. 


we 


a ae 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OF REVELATION. 
Concluded from p., 32. 


II. The ground of the advantages hitherto considered, 1s, 
the superiority of Revelation to the Light of Nature, zn the 
manner of teaching: it remains to institute a brief comparison, 
in regard to the things which they respectively teach. 

It would be censurable inadvertence, to utter a single word, 
that might tend to disparage those divine instructions, which 
Nature, though silently, yet profusely and constantly, conveys 
to every rational inhabitant of the earth. Concerning these in- 
structions we may remark, in perfect consistence with whatever 
has been said respecting the method of their communication, 
that as their extent cannot be measured, neither can their value 
be too highly appreciated: that they are as excellent in quality, 
as they are vast in the sphere which they irradiate ; that they 
not only “ show forth knowledge even to the ends of the world,” 
but that kind of knowledge which every intelligent creature 
should be most solicitous to acquire: that they disclose the cha- 
racter of the great Source of all Being and Blessedness ; con- 
cerning whom, while St. Paul insinuates that there are some 
things which cannot be known, he declares that what may be 
known of Him is manifest to all men in the works of creation. 

And say what we may about the mode of this manifestation, 
unquestionable is the conclusion which the apostle hence de- 
duces, and on the equity of which we have already had occasion 
to remark, that they sustain a just condemnation who from this 
manifestation alone, do not acquaint themselves with their 
Maker so far,-as to be qualified to render Him a sincere and 
acceptable service. ‘To admit their ignorance as an excuse for 
either their irreligion or idolatry, were to overlook the nature of 
the cause, which prevents their acquiring the necessary know- 
ledge: a criminal heedlessness indeed, which leaves on the 
school of Nature, the blame that belongs to her perverse and 
truant pupils ;—-which supposes nothing to be taught in that 
school, or nothing so taught as to be within the reach of the 
human faculties, while it is notorious, that man is ignorant, 
solely because his depravity makes him unwilling to learn, has 
filled him with enmity to the image of his Maker, and subjected 
his mind to the wayward influence of prejudice and passion. 
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For what Christian does not know that any human intellect, 
however uncultivated by previous care, or however natively in- 
ferior, if entirely released from the fetters of depravity, would 
instantly discern, 

* A ray of heavenly light gilding all forms 

Terrestrial, in the vast and the minute; _ 

The unambiguous footsteps of the God 


Who gives its lustre to an insect’s wing, 
And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds.’” 


He, then, is but an apologist for depravity, who endeavours 
to vindicate the ignorance of the heathen; or who would plead 
in behalf of that lamentable disregard of the divine perfections, 
as discovered in creation, which has always characterized une 
renewed man, whether heathen or nominally Christian. Nor 
should it be forgotten that, while by identifying what Nature 
teaches with what men learn under her tuition, he exculpates 
all their idolatry and ungodliness, he at the same time impeaches 
of flagrant injustice, that high tribunal which has pronounced 
them without excuse, and directly contradicts the inspired de- 
claration, that “ the invisible things of God from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things which 
are made.” 

But though we should beware of showing the slightest dis- 
respect towards that glorious disclosure of her Author, which 
Nature holds forth to our contemplation in the mirror of his 
works, we should be as careful not to lose sight of the conclu- 
sion to which our former reflections conducted us. Though we 
must decline the guilty business of trying to extenuate that 
‘aversion to their Maker, which is the sole cause of the igno- 
rance of the gentiles, we should not forget the fatal power of 
that cause; that while we find in it the essence of their guilt, 
we find in it also, that which would have ensured both to their 
guilt, and their wretchedness, an endless progression, by ren- 
dering inefficient and vain all the instructions of Nature, how- 
ever intrinsically valuable, or profusely imparted: that since it 
is certain no attention, at least no candid attention, would have 
been given to those instructions, instead of gaining wisdom 
from the light of Nature, apostate man left altogether to him- 
self, would have been a stranger to the simplest conceptions of 
God, and been degraded in mind and manners, below any bar- 
barians now living on the earth. 

And if this conclusion be, as in our view it certainly is, legi- 
timate and irresistible, what a shameless injustice is it, in the 
enemies of Revelation, to arrogate to themselves the praise of 
discovering by their own unassisted powers ‘that boasted code 
of moral truth, which under the imposing title, the religion of 
Nature, they have presented to the public in all the embellish- 
Vou. IIl.— Presb. Mag. 3 K 
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ments of genius and learning, with the view of supplanting the 
influence of the inspired scriptures upon the mind and conduct 
and hopes of mankind? For what if we should grant that every 
article in that code is inculcated by Nature, we should grant 
nothing inconsistent with the position that infidels are indebted 
for all their knowledge of it, not to their own penetration, but 
solely to those scriptures, which they would gladly banish from 
the earth, as a mass of cunningly devised fables, or as superilu- 
ous, even if they were true. ‘Than this, there is no proposition 
more veritable, within the whole compass of our knowledge. 
Let men boast as they may the sufficiency of the light of Na- 
ture, the fact is unquestionable that but for the interference of 
Revelation, there would not have been formed by one human 
being, we do not say, a consistent scheme of Natural religion, 
but a just conception of the divine character. When we are 
reading the admirable treatises on Natural Religion by Ray, 
Durham, Paley, and others whose aim was not to supplant Re- 
velation; or when we are contemplating the piausible systems 
of Herbert, Bolingbroke, Hume, and others miscalled deistical 
philosophers; or even when we are admiring the theology of 
Socrates and Plato, the morality of Cicero and Seneca, shall we 
suffer ourselves to be imposed on by the infidel assumption, 
that the excellent things which engage our attention, are disco- 
veries for which no acknowledgments are due to the light of 
Revelation ? 

These things it is true are contained in the volume of Nature, 
and from her pages have been faithfully transcribed by these 
her ingenious and laborious disciples ; but it is no less true, that 
they never would have known one syllable in her volume, had 
not the divine goodness, unwilling that such a treasury of wis- 
dom should remain under the injury of perpetual neglect, pro- 
vided an expositor of that volume, in the book of Revelation. 
But for this gracious provision, a correct idea of the only true 
God, would not have been derived from the light of Nature by the 
brightest of mankind. It is Revelation, which by declaring the 
excellencies of Nature with her distinct and impressive voice ; 
by minutely specifying and powerfully enforcing, her various 
inculcations of truth ; by her arousing challenges to the study of 
her works ; and where she could not exert a direct influence, by 
her, traditional communications; has procured for Nature all 
the pupils that have ever entered her schoel and enabled those 
pupils to profit by her instructions. 

We claim then in behalf of Revelation this two-fold praise : 
first, that Nature teaches nothing, which she does not likewise 
and more impressively teach; and, secondly, that had she not 
become the expositor and eulogist of Nature, it had been as 
well for mankind if the pages of Nature had been perfectly 
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blank: so that it is a most malignant dishonesty which those 
persons commit who having been enlightened by the rays of 
revealed truth, and thereby enabled to perceive the import of 
Nature’s recondite communications, have laboured in requital 
to quench those rays by fixing on the scriptures the brand of a 
pernicious or useless imposture. 

But the scriptures were not useless, even if the assumption 
that the advocates of Natural religion are in no degree indebted 
to them for their discoveries, were as we have proved it not to 
be well founded and true. For, should we admit, that man 
would have studied and understood the book of Nature without 
having been summoned to, and assisted in prosecuting the task, 
by Revelation; should we even grant that of himself he would 
have scanned the whole creation, and among all the works of 
God, left no trace of the divine wisdom and goodness unper- 
ceived or misapprehended; that without any assistance, he 
would have perfectly learnt every lesson that Natute’teaches >— 
still we should not concede enough to render Revelation super- 
fluous and obtrusive. 

Nature, much as she may teach, does not teach one of those 
things which belong to our peace, as fallen and guilty creatures. 
We have gone to the utmost length of truth in regard to the 
power of her instructions when we have said that they are suffi- 
cient both as to matter and manner to establish the inexcusable- 
ness of all human disobedience; and that they would have served 
to perpetuate man’s original happiness, had he retained his ori- 
ginal purity of heart. But man has lost his original purity, and 
is now to be considered not as a pure and perfect being, but as a 
being involved in all the inconveniences and disasters of apos- 
tacy from God. Between what would have sufficed for man in 
the former estate, and what he needs in the latter, it would 
evince little penetration to assert, that the difference is either 
imaginary or small. It is man in the latter estate that we now 
contemplate ; and in this view of him we maintain that though 
the method of instruction by the light of Nature were, as it 
surely is not, entirely suitable and efficient, yet among all the 
things disclosed by that light, there is not a single thing adapted 
to the exigencies of that deplorable condition into which his 
apostacy has brought him. | “ 

Man in his original condition was already happy; and being 
sustained in rational existence needed only the means of know- 
ing his duty, in order to his continuance in happiness. His 
heart then being pure, there was nothing in his moral constitu- 
tion to prevent him from improving all his opportunities of ac- 
quiring knowledge and discharging the obligations which know- 
ledge imposed: and while he did this, the divine benevolence 
would suffer no evil to befal him. But of what avail are the 
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mére means of knowing his duty, to man in his fallen condi- 
tion? It is not the sole effect of the Fall, that man has thereby 
iivolved himself in darkness; he has likewise made himself 
averse to the light: so that with whatever means of informa- 
tion we may suppose him possessed, if there be a necessary con- 
nexion between happiness and the performance of duty, and if 
duty must be known before it can be performed; he is as far 
from happiness in possession of those means as if he existed in 
a region of the universe void of every object which might im- 
part one idea to his mind. 

But man, since the fall, is not merely averse to knowledge: 
he is averse to duty, after knowledge has been acquired. When 
he knows God he will not glorify him as God; nor are there 
any motives which of themselves can induce him to obey the 
will of his Maker. In proof of this, we can refer to no deci- 
Sive case among the heathen, because we know of no case 
among them in which both knowledge was possessed in a sufli- 
cient degree, and motives applied with sufficient authority and 
energy. The concession of Socrates and Plato, that human in- 
struction was incompetent to the reformation of human man- 
ners, after labouring most arduously to that end, 1s not conclu- 
Sive ; since pre-eminent as were the genius and attainments of 
those philosophers, it will not be pretended that they were per- 
fectly acquainted either with the requirements or sanctions of 
morality. But this matter has not been left in uncertainty. In 
Christendom, experiments have been made on human nature 
under circumstances which preclude all reasonable doubt. For 
here, the scriptures, whether true or false, have put it in the 
power even of “the way-faring man though a fool” to know all 
his moral obligations. And here too, men are duly urged with 
motives ; with motives which resting on the bare possibility of 
being true, make it madness to disobey. If that life and immor- 
tality, or that quenchless fire and never dying wormiof which 
the scriptures tell, be put on the hypothesis of possibility only— 
if supreme love to God may be graciously rewarded by the one, 
and love to the world avenged by the other, reason rules not 
the man who lives in impenitence. But when by some means, 
by invisible visitations from the Holy Spirit or otherwise, the 
mind of a sinner is brought to a sober and steadfast contempla- 
tion of these amazing motives, with the perfections and claims 
of God, at the same time fully in view—the most favourable 
condition for evincing the quality of his moral temper, in which 
we can imagine him to be placed—-what is the feeling that pre- 
dominates within him? Does he now find himself pliant to mo- 
tive? Are the affections of his heart coincident with his intel- 
lectual perceptions? Does he love, or does he hate, in propor- 
tion as he knows? He who affirms that he does the former, not 
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only makes false the testimony of St. Paul that the carnal mind 
is enmity against God, but the experience of every one who has 
been brought to the trial we have mentioned. It is a fact with 
the evidence of which all Christendom teems, that man in his 
natural state bears enmity to his Maker and his Maker’s will, 
which no intelligence, no motive, of itself, is sufficient to subdue. 
Now to what does the light of Nature refer us, as more effi- 
cacious than knowledge or motive? Is there any power within 
the whole compass of creation, that can pluck up the deep rooted 
hatred to God and holiness which the fall has engendered in the 
human heart? Has Nature a laver of regeneration? Where is 
the fountain that she has ever opened for the cleansing away of 
sin and uncleanness? Which of her rivers or seas can wash out 
the invisible stains of moral pollution? Tell us not of her trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge—treasures whose existence 
would be unknown but for Revelation—but tell us of her remedy 
for that malignant plague, that furious madness of the heart, 
which makes the greatest knowledge but the means of aggra- 
vating our guilt and wretchedness. Do you wish the sacred 
scriptures banished from the earth? Spare us at least that Re- 
novating Spirit of which they alone. inform us, and without 
which there is no more room to hope for our restoration from 
the fall than if our habitation were already the world of despair. 
But when we have regarded fallen man as thus morally de- 
ranged, thus dead in trespasses and sins, we have taken but a 
partial view of the effects of his apostacy. That event plunged 
him no deeper into depravity, than it did into guilt; and cast him 
no farther from holiness than it did from the complacency of 
his Maker. It made the divine character no more disagreeable 
to his polluted eye, than it made his own character loathsome to 
the eye of Infinite Purity. And this is one of the instructions of 
Nature. If Nature do not present a partial or distorted exhi- 
bition of her Author’s moral perfection, she must exhibit him 
as a Being infinitely free from sin himself, and infinitely averse 


to it in others. For since, while it pours contempt upon him,~ 


and aims ‘to cast him down from his excellency,” its obvious 
tendency is to produce universal anarchy and ruin; it, were to 
make the Great Supreme an enemy to himself and to his bound- 
less empire, to represent Him as in the least degree indulgent 
towards this infinite evil. Nor is it possible that Nature, which 
is but another name for his own conduct, should thus represent 
Him. Let Nature for one moment be interrogated on this sub- 
ject. Whence is it, that the whole creation, made subject to 
vanity, groaneth and travaileth together in pain until now? 


hence is ‘it,. that man is so familiar with disease and famine 


and pestilence and earthquakes, and warring elements, and 
shrieks of frightened, sighs of suffering, and groans of dying 
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fellow creatures? Whence is it that the earth’s surface has be- 
come as one vast Aceldama, and its bowels but a receptacle for 
the carcases of its inhabitants ? 


“For what, gay friend, is this escutcheon’d world, 
Which hangs out Death in one eternal night? 

A night that glooms us in the noon-tide ray, 

And wraps our thoughts, at banquets, in the shroud.” 


To these questions Nature has no tongue to give an audible 
response ; but “ Reason’s ear” no such response requires. To 
every dispassionate mind, the truth comes with conviction which 
needs not the confirmation of a voice from heaven, that “ there 
is wrath gone out from the Lord,—against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men.” And he who will not admit this 
truth is condemned of himself for rejecting it, by that shudder- 
ing recoil from contact with the spiritual world, of which doubt- 
less he is sufficiently conscious. For if he believe not God to 
be angry he must feel secure; and why then shiver at the 
thought of entering that world. 

But while the light of Nature shows the divine displeasure 
against sin, what are its discoveries with respect to the divine 
intentions concerning the fate of the sincere? On this point, 
where the most unequivocal information is necessary to pre- 
clude torture from the thinking sensible mind, Nature leaves us 
in perfect suspense. For while on the one hand she encourages 
us to hope, by displaying the proofs of divine goodness, of 
which the earth, the air and the sea are so full, and by not con- 
tradicting the inference that He whose forbearance is so great, 
will never utterly destroy ; she promotes our despondence, on 
the other, by exhibiting the most terrific tokens of the divine in- 
dignation, and pointing us to blessings taking their eternal 
flight, or turned into dreadful curses. While ‘therefore she 
teaches that God is just, that man is a sinner, and that sin is the 
object of the divine vengeance, and gives no assurance that this 
vengeance will not be executed, what foundation does Nature 
afford for the hope of forgiveness? All that she does is not to 
shut us up in absolute despair. 

If it be alleged as proof of her doing more than this, that the 
custom of offering animals in sacrifice which pervades the whole 
heathen world, supposes an impression innate in man, that God 
may by this means, be made propitious towards him, the reply 
is, that the inference proceeds upon an assumption demonstra- 
bly untrue. The custom of sacrificing, although universal 
among the gentiles, is plainly no part of natural religion; nor 
can it be accounted for, on any other hypothesis, than that God, 
soon after the fall, appointed that rite, as a standing type of that 
great sacrifice which is the theme of Revelation from beginning 
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to end ; some erroneous notions of which appointment, tradition 
has conveyed to all nations and generations of mankind. 

Nature then, while by disclosing the divine perfections, and 
thus laying man under obligation to love and serve his Maker, 
she leaves him without excuse for his sins, and affords him suf- 
ficient grounds for the most pungent conviction and remorse ;. 
gives him no intimation, that there is forgiveness with God. If 
by any means, he be made conscious of his guilt and wretched- 
ness, she leaves him to try his own expedients for relief ; which, 
after costing him perhaps his substance, his life, and the lives 
of his children, always prove worse than unavailing. It would 
harrow up every tender feeling of the soul, to recount the cruel 
practices, by which sin-burdened heathen have endeavoured to 
mitigate the tortures of conscience, or purchase the favour of 
their idols. What if these infatuated mortals, could have be- 
held the glory of that propitiatory sacrifice which God hath set 
forth, in order to declare his righteousness in the remission of 
sins ? 

But to complete a provision for the necessities of fallen man, 
something more must be made known to him, even than that 
divine propitiation. For when we have supposed a man re- 
newed and accepted in Christ, we have not allowed him to be 
like a “ saint in light” entirely pure from moral defilement. Still 
is he the subject of great imperfection ; and moreover while he 
remains in this world, is ever encompassed with adversaries to 
his soul. Still has he to maintain a contest, not only with flesh 
and blood, but with principalities and powers, with the rulers of 
the darkness of this world, and with spiritual wickednesses in 
high places. Can Nature furnish him for this arduous contest? 
Can she supply him with that wisdom and strength, that cour- 
age and patience, which are essential to his coming off more 
than a conqueror? Does Nature assure him, that the shield of 
the Almighty will defend him to the last; that when he passes 
through the waters God will be with him, and through the 
rivers they shall not overflow him ; that when he walks through 
the fire, he shall not be burnt; neither shall the flame kindle 
upon him? Does Nature declare to him that whom the Lord 
loveth, he loveth to the end; enabling him to triumph on the 
very brink of the grave, and defy death himself to injure one 
hair of his head ?—Promises like these are among the things 
which belong to our peace; and no one can prove Revelation 
superfluous until he can point us to that page in Nature’s vo- 
lume in which these promises are recorded. Until then, if he 
rob us of the sacred scriptures he leaves us in temptation 
without support, in fear without encouragement, and in sorrow 
with no means of consolation. T. H. S&S: 
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LECTURES ON BIBLICAL HISTORY. 
NO. XIII, 


“ And it came to pass, after the death of Abraham, that God blessed his son 
Tsaac ; and Isaac dwelt by the well Lahai-roi.”—Gen, xxv. 11. 


It will be recollected, that we have already expended three 
lectures on the three most important events in the life of Abra- 
ham ; i. e. his vocation first from Ur, and afterwards from Ha- 
ran; the covenant of circumcision which God formed with him 
in relation to the promised seed; and the trial of his faith, in 
the intentional sacrifice of his beloved Isaac, who, as the heir 
and successor of his father, will be the principal subject of the 
ensuing exercise. 

But here it may not be amiss to notice briefly, two or three 
occurrences, that took place towards the close of Abraham’s 
mortal pilgrimage, which, while they tend still further to de- 
velope his amiable character, cannot fail to suggest some useful 
reflections. 

Not long after the memorable transaction on Mount Moriah, 
Abraham appears to have left Beersheba, and pitched his tent 
in Hebron, a town in the land of the Hittites, the descendants 
of Heth. Here he was visited by a sore affliction: Sarah, the 
wife of his youth and the mother of his Isaac, was taken sick 
and died, at the advanced age of one hundred and twenty-seven 
years. How did the patriarch behave on the occasion? Like a 
tender husband he mourned and wept for her.. He knew, and 
doubtless acknowledged, that this was the Lord’s doing; yet 
he mourned and wept. The strength of his faith did not di- 
minish his natural affection; nor are we forbidden to feel under 
our bereavements. We may pay the tribute of a tear to the 
memory of a departed friend, provided we neither murmur nor 
sorrow as they that have no hope. Abraham’s grief was not 
so great, or so long indulged, as to disqualify him for the sa- 
cred duty of “ burying his dead out of his sight.” Our sympa- 
thies are excited to see the venerable man, in a land of stran- 
gers, destitute of a spot of ground in which to deposit the re- 
mains of his deceased wife. The people of the land were, in- 
deed, hospitable and generous: “In the choice of our sepul- 
chres,” say they, “bury thy dead.” This friendly offer was 
courteously declined ; the right of burial was, in his estimation, 
a matter of too much moment for him to accept as a gift, while 
he had the means of procuring it by a fair and honourable pur- 
chase. Accordingly, after a negotiation of some length, con- 
ducted by both parties on liberal principles, and agreeably to the 
simple usage of the times, “the field of Ephron, including thé 
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cave of Machpelah, was made sure unto Abraham, for a posses- 
sion of a burying-place by the sons of Heth.” ‘There the body 
of Sarah was laid to rest, “dust to dust, and ashes to ashes.” 
And there it was, that Abraham began to receive the fulfilment 
of the promise——“ I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after 
thee, the land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession.” 

Another thing, worthy of notice, in the conduct of Abraham 
is, the pains which he took in regard to the marriage of his son. 
Isaac must have been now about forty years of age. And as 
he had been selected as one of the progenitors of the Messiah, 
and as he was to have-the chief management in religious con- 
cerns during his life-time, it was of importance that: his matri- 
monial connexion should comport with the end of his high vo- 
cation. The management of this matter was committed to 
Eliezer, the eldest servant or the steward of Abraham’s house, 
under the solemnity of an oath. He was charged not to take a 
wife for Isaac from among the daughters of the Canaanites ; 
but to go and seek one among the remote kindred of the family, 
The design evidently was, not.to look for wealth and other 
fashionable accomplishments, but to procure a companion suit- 
able for a pious man, and to guard against an alliance with ido- 
latry and other forms of immorality and wickedness. Eliezer 
accepts the charge—proceeds to Mesopotamia, to the city of 
Nahor, where, after referring the matter seriously to the dispo- 
sal of Prov idence, his mission is speedily crowned with success. 
Rebekah, the daughter of Bethuel, and grand-daughter of Na- 
hor, Abraham’s brother, is obtained by consent of the family. 
We forbear any remarks on the manner in which this negotia- - 
tion was conducted. It is narrated by Moses in a style of 
inimitable delicacy, precision, and simplicity. No person of 
taste and discernment can read the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Genesis, without being forcibly impressed with the piety and 
fidelity of Eliezer, in executing his trust; as, also, with the hos- 
pitality and mutual kindness of Rebekah and her kindred, while 
they submitted, quietly, to a separation which must have been 
exceedingly grievous, had it not been evident, that “the thing 
proceeded from the Lord.” 

We are, incidentally, made acquainted with Isaac’s contem- 
plative and devotional turn of mind. When the servant and 
Rebekah arrived at the well Lahai-roi, the place of Isaac’s re- 
sidence, they find him meditating in the field, at even-tide, a 
season highly favourable to retirement and religious thoughtful- 
néss. Such a retreat from the noise and cares of the world, at 
the close of every day, would conduce not a little to his peace 
of mind and growth in grace. And, suffer me, readers, to re- 
commend some such practice to you. It is as useful now, as 


it was in the patriarchal age. Secret devotion tends to prepare 
Vor. II.—Presh. Mag. 3F 
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us for public duty; it cherishes the pious affections——fortifies 
our minds against temptation, by cultivating a sense of depend- 
ance on Divine aid—and by habituating us to live and act as 
seeing Him who is invisible: and though we may not have a 
field to meditate in, yet we may all have a closet, and we know 
who has given this explicit direction, ‘‘ When thou prayest, en- 
ter into thy closet; and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to 
thy Father who is in secret, and thy Father who seeth in se- 


cret, will reward thee openly. 


» Matt. vi..6. But to return.— 


Isaac approved of what the servant had done; and, convinced 
that the whole affair had been ordered by a wise and holy Pro- 
vidence, he received Rebekah, no doubt with suitable marks of 
kindness and respect, tonducted her to his mother’s tent, and 
“ she became his wife, and he loved her.” 

Parents may learn from this piece of sacred history, how to 
advise their children on the subject of marriage. And let youth 
listen with filial reverence, to the counsels of experience and 


parental affection. 


And you will allow me to say, without any 


disparagement to those external accomplishments which are 
well enough in their place, that, in choosing an every-day com- 
panion, a partner for life, a friend for adversity as well as pros- 
perity, of all requisites, pzety and correct morals, good sense, 
and habits of industry, are fairly entitled to the preference. 

Some time after the death of Sarah, Abraham married a se- 
cond wife, whose name was Keturah, by whom he had six sons. 
To these sons, when grown up, we are told he gave gifts or 
portions, and sent them away from Isaac his son, eastward unto 
the east country. ‘This measure seems to have been taken with 
a view to prevent family dissention. ‘The descendants of these 
sons of Keturah, together with the posterity of Esau, are men- 
tioned, in history, by the name of Edomites or Idumeans. 

But we have now reached the concluding paragraph in the 


long narrative of this 


good man’s diversified and interesting 


pilgrimage: “ And these are the days of the years of Abra- 
ham’s life, which he lived, an hundred threescore and fifteen 


years. 


Then Abraham gave up the ghost (i.e. resigned his . 


spirit into the hand of the Creator), and died in a good old age, 
an old man, and full of years; and was gathered to his people. 
And his sons Isaac and Ishmael buried him in the cave of 
Machpelah, in the field of Ephron—which is before Mamre; 
the field which Abraham purchased of the sons of Heth: there 
was Abraham buried, and Sarah his wife.” 
dead, who die in the Lord! Yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest 


from their labours, and their works do follow them!” 
after the patriarch’s decease, 
God of Abraham; and in the 


‘Blessed are the 


Long 


Jehovah proclaims himself the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
our Saviour makes Abraham’s bosom the symbol of heaven. 
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May you and I, readers, be found at last among the “* Many 
that shall come from the east and west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.” 
Matt. viii. 11. 

“¢ And it came to pass, after the’ death of Abraham, that God 
blessed his son Isaac.” On reviewing the history of the early 
ages, we are pleased to find, amicst the wide-spreading desola- 
tions of sin, the noiseless but powerful operation of redeeming 
grace. The Lord has always had a people for his praise in our 
apostate world; and, in the darkest and most degenerate times, 
he has exercised over that people a very special care. This ob- 
servation is happily illustrated, in that portion of the sacred 
story which is connected with the life of Isaac. In the preser- 
vation of the seed from which the Saviour was to spring, we 
see the hand of God often and signally displayed. May we 
learn to adore and trust the God of Israel, who only doeth 
wondrous things! His word endureth for ever, and his faith- 
fulness unto all generations! Abraham, the high father of many 
nations, cannot continue, by reason of death; but Isaac is raised 
up in his stead. And as it had been with the father, so it 
proved with the son; God blessed him, even as he had blessed 
the father—not only with a large increase of worldly substance, 
but with abundant communications of grace, and with promises 
and. revelations reaching in their design and import o the end 
of the world, even to the ages of eternity. 

As Isaac appears to have been of a retiring disposition, so 
the history of his life is marked with but few striking events; 
and our notices of those few must be short and general. 

He was encouraged by Divine promise to expect a numerous 
offspring. But his faith and patience were tried, on this point, 
for about twenty years. Nor letit be thought that this was a 
small trial. To a man, in his circumstances, a desire to have 
children, was a religious affection; for had. he died without 
issue, the promise had failed, the covenant had been broken. 
He, therefore, entreated the Lord, once and again—and at 
length, as if to "enhance the value of the gift, it is granted, in an- 
swer to much prayer. ‘Two sons were born to him at one time, 
which, though an immediate occasion of joy and thankfulness, 
proved afterwards a source of trouble. Concerning these two 
sons, it had been announced, before their birth, that they were 
to be the heads of two nations of different characters ; that the 
one people should be stronger than the other people, and that 
the elder should serve the younger. In allusion to some ex- 
traordinary occurrences which happened on that occasion, the 
elder was named Esau, which signifies red, and the younger, 
Jacob, or the supplanter. As these youths grew up, they chose 
different occupations. ‘ Esau was a cunning hunter, a man of 
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the field ; and Jacob was a plain man, dwelling in tents.” Each 
parent had a favourite. Isaac loved. Esau, for a reason not very 
creditable, “‘ because he did eat of his venison;’? but Rebekah 
loved Jacob, we are not informed why, but, probably, because 
he was of a domestic turn, and gave her more of his company. 
But this favouritism is a bad thing in families; it produced 
mischief in this case; and it cannot fail to engender strife, jea- 
lousy, and envy, wherever it is indulged to any considerable de- 
gree. Parental affection should be like the wisdom that is from 
above, ‘¢ without partiality.” That these two brothers did not 
feel towards one another as they ought to have done, is obvi- 
ous; and that the blame of this, was partly attributable to the 
parents, is very probable. In that strange affair, the transfer of 
the birth-right, one scarcely knows which of the two is most 
censurable; Esau, for his profaneness, or Jacob, for his insidi- 
ous craft and want of brotherly kindness; the Divine purpose 
furnishes no excuse for either; God never required any of his 
creatures to do a wrong thing to accomplish his decrees. But 
why is Esau pronounced profane, for bartering away his birth- 
right? Because the first-born was sacred to the Lord—and, be- 
cause it was his privilege to officiate as priest of the family, and 
have the chief government in matters ecclesiastical; he had a 
right to the particular blessing of his dying father, that he 
might transmit to the next generation the promise of a Re- 
deemer, and all the blessings of the covenant made with Abra» 
ham; so that, in giving up the rights of primogeniture, he 
proved himself a despiser of religion ; a contemner of God, and 
things divine. ‘ Thus Esau despised his birth-right,” and for 
so doing, the apostle, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, has called 
him a profane person, and has grounded upon Esau’s bad con- 
duct an exhortation, which evidently supposes that persons, un- 
der the gospel dispensation, may be guilty in a similar way. 
But how? What birth-right have we, which any of us would 
be so foolish as to despise? I will tell you, readers: many of 
you are the children of pious parents—of parents who professed 
to worship the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; you were 
born in the visible church, and accordingly had the seal of God’s 
covenant with his people affixed upon you in your infancy; it 
is, therefore, your birth-right to belong to that people whose 
God is the Lord. You drew your first breath within the sacred 
pale of the visible household of faith, and it is your duty to do 
the will, and keep the ordinances of God your Saviour. Have 
you all done so? Are you doing so now? How many baptized 
youth are growing up in a state of unblushing conformity to the 
world? Yea, more; how many have become parents themselves, 
who have never felt or acknowledged their obligations to Christ 
by commemorating his death? How many are letting their chil- 
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dren grow up unbaptized; and, therefore, without any visible 
connexion with the church of God? Is not this to despise our 
birth-right? I know there are those who are deterred from an 
open avowal of their faith and hope in the Redeemer, by scru- 
ples respecting their experimental acquaintance with true reli- 
gion. ‘lo such, we would say; * Then shall ye know if you fol- 
low on to know the Lord.” But there are some who seem to 
have little or no concern about their relations to God, to his 
church, or to eternity. If they were baptized in infancy, it is 
well; if not, it is of no great consequence ; they eat, and drink, 
and play—forget the Rock that begat them, and the Lord that 
bought them; they expend their labour and thoughts for that 
which satisfieth not, while the meat that endureth unto ever- 
lasting life is utterly neglected. Angels may desire to look into 
the mysteries of redeeming mercy, but the wicked care for none 
of these things. “QO ye sons of men, how long will ye love 
vanity, and seek after leasing!” Turn ye, for why will ye die! 
Seek the Lord while he may be found, call upon him while he 
is near. Why should you barter away heaven for a morsel of 
meat? As you would not join Esau in his sin and misery, or 
be numbered with the profane in the day of judgment, cleave 
to the God of Isaac; believe in Christ, and keep his precepts. 
God blessed Isaac, as he had blessed Abraham ; ; so, if you 
choose the fear of the Lord, he will bless you, and keep you by 
his mighty power through faith unto salvation: “If thou seek 
him,” as says David to his son Solomon, “he will be found of ~ 
thee ; but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off for ever:” 
1 Chron. xxviii. 9. 

How affecting it is to see persons who have been born -of 
pious parents; who have been taught in the scriptures from 
childhood ; and who have had all the advantages of a Christian 
education, growing up in sin, wholly neglectful of their relation 
to the church, and of their duty to the God of their fathers! 
Whatever excuse may be urged by those who have been reared 
in ignorance, and Jed astray, from the womb, by the example of 
their natural guardians, the children of the visible church—the 
offspring of God’s professing people, will surely be inexcusable, 
if they forsake,the law and ordinances of the Lord’s house, and 
pursue the paths of the destroyer. Let the rising generation 
consider this matter betimes. Dear young people, the good- 
ness of Providence, anticipating your wants and foreseeing your 
danger, has placed you in the most favourable circumstances for 
securing an interest in redeeming love. Will you, then, O can 
you disregard the claims of gratitude—the grace of the Re- 
deemer—and the counsels of parental solicitude for your eter- 
nal welfare? Are you bent on your own ruin? Are you res 
solved to press through all restraints, and make your way to 
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endless perdition, in the face of all that cloud of witnesses which 
attests the turpitude of sin, and the peace and pleasantness of 


wisdom’s ways? “ OQ that they were wise—that they understood 


this—that they would consider their latter end!” Let young 
people imitate the devout and contemplative disposition of Isaac; 
and they will find it greatly to their spiritual advantage. Let 
them retire frequently into the field, or the closet of sober re- 
flection, and it will, with a Divine blessing, have a happy influ- 
ence in discovering to them the vanity of the world; let them 
but consider seriously and repeatedly their latter end, and they 
can hardly fail to perceive the importance of preparing for death, 
and the solemn scenes of eternity. O young man, whose strong 
passions are hurrying thee on in the pursuit of pleasure, honour, 
or earthly gain, go sometimes and take a thoughtful walk “ on 
the shore of that vast ocean (eternity) which you must sail so 
soon.” Think of the day of judgment, and of the general re- 
surrection, and of the righteous and irreversible retributians of 
the world to come. Push your thoughts forward to that mo- 
mentous period, when, at the sound of the last trumpet, “ they 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall come forth, some to ever- 
lasting life, and, O tremendous reverse! some to shame and 
everlasting contempt. ”” See the countless millionsjof the human 
race starting into life ; rising to immortality ; and looking up to 
the descending Judge, with unutterable sensations of joy or 
grief, expecting from his lips the final sentence which is to fix 
their doom for ever; and while the awful scene is full and 
vividly in view, ask yourself whether you are prepared to meet 
the Judge of quick and dead, and to give up your account with 


joy, and not with grief. 


“ When rising from the silent tomb 
O’erwhelm’d with guilt and fear, 
To meet that last unchanging doom, 
0! how will you appear ?” 


W.N. 


Rm 


Discourses, delivered in the College of New Jersey; addressed 
chiefly to the Candidates for the First Degree iu the Arts: with 
Notes and Illustrations; including a Mistorical Sketch of the 
College, from its Origin to the Accession of President Wither- 
spoon. By AsuBet Green, D. D. LL. D. President of the 
College. 8vo. pp. 419. Philadelphia, published by E. Littell. 


The office of President of a College, is certainly one of the 


_most important and responsible that can be sustained by a man. 


Those who bear this office in our country are generally clergy- 
men, who, of course, independently of their academic station, 
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have a weight of responsibility quite sufficient for the most able, 
diligent, and active individual. But the clergyman who is 
placed at the head of an important literary institution, sustains 
a great addition to this weight of responsibility. His is the mighty 
task, not only to be a spiritual guide, which, of all employments 
under the sun, is the most difficult, the most interesting, and 
the most momentous ; but to be the guide of those who, in their 
turn, are to guide and teach others. It is his daily employment 
to develope the talents, to form the habits, to enrich the minds, 
to direct the emulation, and to mould, as far as man can do it, 
the moral and religious character of those who are to go forth 
and become the leaders of their fellow men, and to fill those va- 
rious ecclesiastical and civil stations, in which they will become, 
extensively, blessings or curses to the church and the world. 
In short, while the ordinary pastor is engaged in labours which 
bear the social and eternal interests of men by a sort of retazl 
operation, the reverend head of a college or university, is en- 
gaged in services in which, if he be successful, he is preparing 
benefactors to society by wholesale. He does not live an hour 
the consequences of which are indifferent. We may say, with- 
out extravagance, that every word, and look, and counsel, is 
pregnant with the future destiny of multitudes. If he be un- . 
skilful, or unfaithful, he is every day poisoning society in its 
most precious fountains ; if the reverse, he is continually. train- _ 
ing and forming those, who, by sound principles, pure example, 
and active exertions, are to become ornaments and blessings to 
their species ; and some of them to assist in forming others, and 
they again others, in turn, to the latest generations. 

Under these impressions, it was with no ordinary interest that 
we took up the volume before us. The reputation which Prince- 
ton College has long sustained; the peculiarly interesting charac- 
ter of the audience to which these discourses were delivered ; 
and the high standing of the preacher, served at once to raise 
our expectations, and to increase our solicitude in entering on 
the perusal. We have not been disappointed. The venerable 
author has been long known to the religious public as one of the 
most excellent and eminent men in our country; and it can 
hardly be doubted that any thing from his pen will attract a de- 
gree of attention In some measure commensurate with his cha- 
racter. We think we can venture to assure our readers, that 
what is here presented will not be found unworthy of his high 
reputation ; and that they will rise from the perusal of the vo- 
lume not a little gratified that such moral and religious instruc- 
tion is dispensed in the Chapel of Nassau-Hall. 

Weare sensible, indeed, that the public taste is not partial to 
printed sermons ; and that a new volume of them, at the’ present 
dav, must have an uncommon share of merit, to command ary 
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considerable degree of public attention. Such merit, we think, 

the Discourses before us really possess ; and we shall think less 
respectfully of the religious community than we have. been ac- 
customed to do, if they do not meet with a reception more than 
usually favourable. It is, indeed, very seldom that a volume of 
discourses of so much sterling merit, issues from the press in 
any country. 

Those who have perused the publications heretofore made 
by Dr. Green, (which, we may remark by the way, his friends 
have always been disposed to wonder and to regret were so few 
in number, and so small in bulk,) will know the kind of excel- 
lence which is to be expected in the series of Discourses which 
form the present collection. ‘They will expect to find every 
where orthodox and decisively evangelical sentiments; ardent 
piety; deep, clear, and comprehensive views of the subjects 
treated ; good sense; orderly and systematic discussion ; strongly 
marked judiciousness; rich matter, expressed im neat, perspi- 
cuous, nervous language ; always manly, dignified, and i impres- 
sive; and sometimes rising to genuine and elevated eloquence. 
And all these will be found in the Discourses before us; not, 
indeed, in the same degree in every discourse, but in all to a 
very respectable extent, and in some of them in an eminent de- 
gree. 

The sermons contained in this volume are nine in number. 
The subjects selected for discussion are remarkably well adapted 
to the audience, and the purpose of the preacher. The follow- 

ing is a list of them: The Union of Piety and Science; on Acts 
vii. 22, connected with Acts xxii. 3.—God bogie bi direct- 
ing’ the Path of Duty; on Proverbs i1.6.—The Good Man’s 


Protection and Support; on 1 Peter iui. 13, 14.——The Word of 


God the Guide of Youth; on Psalm cxix. 9 9,—Christian Integrity 
explained and recommended; on 2 Corinthians 1. 12.—A Plea 
for Early Piety; on Ecclesiastes xii. 1.—The Man of False 
Honour; on Mark vi. 26.——The Devout Man; on Acts x. 2. 
The First Discourse, on the Union of Piety and Science, is 
an able and excellent one. The preacher shows in a very clear 
and forcible manner, “ that it is the union of piety and science 
which perfects, as far as it can be perfected in this world, the 
nature of man :” that this union “ is calculated to preserve both 
piety and science from abuse, and to carry each to its highest 
point of improvement :” that ‘this union happily enables those 
in whom it is realized, to correct the errors and prevent the 
mischiefs of those in whom this union does not take place :” and, 
finally, that “ when science is united with religion, the latter is 
most adorned, recommended, and promoted in the world at 
large.” © Under the second of these four heads, the following 
excellent and well expressed sentiments occur : 
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‘*Pious men, without learning, know that learning is too often possessed 
without piety; and as mankind are extremely apt to undervalue, or to affect to 
despise, what is not among their own acquisitions, learning itself is frequentl 
depreciated, even by good people who have never acquired it; especially if 
they have become, in any degree, the leaders of others. ‘They are jealous of 
learned men; jealous of their superiority ; jealous exceedingly that they ‘are 
not real friends to religion; and jealous, above all, that these men will not be 
the patrons of some fond notions of theirown. Butif a man of learning ap- 
pears who is confessedly and eminently pious ;_ who, it is ee by 
considers religion as superior to learning itself—superior to every earthly object 
and consideration ; whose holy life and ardent labours in the cause of Christ 
have put him above all suspicion ; this man they will hear ; to him they will lis- 
ten; to him they will grant their confidence; he can manage them; he can 
correct their errors, reform their extravagances, and persuade them to yield to 
reason and receive instruction. Ina word, if they have not become lost in fana- 
ticism, he can form them to just views and conduct, in regard to religion: And 
as only such aman can produce this effect ; so, to be capable of producing it— 
to be capable of preventing or arresting such a deluge of evils as often springs 
from enthusiasm, deserves to be esteemed among the best and highest of hu- 
man attainments. Of these attainments our own Dickinson and Epwarnps* 
were illustrious examples. Among the very first men of their-time, in this 
country, for intellectual strength and furniture, they were still more distinguish- 
ed for piety than for learning. In their day enthusiasm appeared in the church 
to which they belonged. Few other men could gain an audience of the de- 
luded; but these men obtained it, because the reality and eminence of their 
piety were questioned by none. They spoke and wrote so as happily to cor- 
rect the spreading evil, and the good which they effected was great and lasting. 

“In like manner, only pious men of distinguished science can be fully pre- 
pared to encounter those who turn science against religion. But for a few men 
of piety, who are scholars of the first order, it is impossible to say what would 
be the limits of the mischief, which learned infidels, heretics and formalists, 
would do to religion. It would seem as if they would soon destroy all confi- 
dence in holy scripture, and all the belief of Christianity which is founded on 
argument; that they would have all men of liberal minds and pursuits on their 
side ; all youth of aspiring views; all fashion and all power. We know, in- 
deed, that this they will never fully achieve ; because we know that the church 
of Christ is founded on a rock, against which the gates of hell shall never pre- 
vail, But although, in every respect, the power is all of Gop, by which his 
cause in the earth is effectively maintained, yet it is our duty care to con- 
sider and assiduously to employ the means, which he has appointed, and 
which he ordinarily blesses, for the attainment of this end. And since miracles 
have ceased, by which, at first, Christianity was sustained and extended, in 
opposition to all the learning, wit and power of man, it appears that science 
is the chief instrument, by which religion is to ke defended against its learned, 
malignant and potent adversaries. When the Christian champion, with ge- 
nius, erudition and truth, all in his favour, goes forth against this embodied 
and embattled host of darkness, it recoils—it is disconcerted, discomfited 
and defeated, Its learning is combatted by better learning ; its argument 
by stronger argument; its eloquence by higher eloquence; its wit by keener 
wit; its misrepresentation and sophistry, by the luminous and resistless dis- 
_ play of truth. It is driven off the field of its own choosing. It shifts and 
varies its position a thousand times, and still in all it is met, faced, and put 
to the worse. The cause of truth constantly gains by the conflict, till, at 
last, she triumphs gloriously: And the thousands who always go as:repu- 
tation points, follow truth because she triumphs, more than because they have 
examined and measured her weapons, or beheld and been subdued by her 
charms. They are preserved, however, from the camp of the enemy, and may 
eventually be trained into good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” p. 13. 





* See Note B at the end of the volume. 
Vot. II.—Presb. Mag. 3G 
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The following remarks, at the close of the third sermon, on 
The good man’s protection and support, will be read with deep 
interest by every parent, and by every ingenuous youth. 


“ With paternal anxiety I have often warned and advised and directed you; 
and with the same anxiety I now look forward to what may be before you. 
The first and most serious thought which strikes my mind, and which ought to 
affect yours, is, that God only knows who of you will live and who of you will 
not live, to take an established standing in society. The catalogue of our 
college exhibits the note of mortality affixed to the names of a number who, 
a very short time since, left this place in as much health, and with as bright 
and cheering prospects, as any of you now possess. Some of your names, it is 
highly probable, will soon be marked in the same manner. Oh! think on this 
—and if any of you have not yet begun to be followers of that which is good, 
begin without delay. Without this you cannot be safe for a day or an hour: 
with it you are safe, whether life or death await you. 

“If you live, you ought to be sensible, that you cannot live long without 
meeting with difficulties, and enemies, and sufferings. Form what plans, or 
take what course you may, you cannot avoid them; they will still assail you. 
if you are not followers of that which is good, you will find more of them than 
if you are; and you will have to encounter them with every disadvantage. Re- 
member, then, that I have shewn you the way in which you will meet with the 
smallest share of adversity; and in which you will have the greatest support 
under that which is unavoidable; nay, in which adversity itself will be made to 
contribute to your felicity. 

“‘ By taking this way, you will also take the high road to usefulness, honour 
and distinction. For if you act consistently, as followers of that which is good, you 
will bé careful to make the best use of the advantages which you have derived 
from a liberal education. You will feel bound to make improvementin knowledge, 
and to employ all your knowledge for some useful purpose. The natural result of 
this, will be influence, esteem and honour. I do earnestly wish that these ideas 
were more seriously considered and regarded than they commonly are. Im- 
provement in knowledge ought not to be regarded, as it commonly is, merely as a 
matter of taste and inchnation. It is certainly more. There is, unquestionably, a 
moral obligation imposed on all who possess the means of improvement, to make 
improvement to the whole extent of their means. They arc entrusted with a. 
talent, for which they must render a strict and solemn account. In like manner, 
every man who possesses useful knowledge, is bound, whatever be his profes- 
sion or vocation in life, to employ his whole stock of intellectual strength and 
furniture, in the best manner he can, for the promotion of God’s glory and 
the good of his fellow men. And doing this conscientiously and steadily, he 
will certainly be useful and respected. Commonly he will have much in.-. 
fluence; and often he will rise to high honour and distinction. View the sub- 
ject in this light, my young friends; act upon this plan; be governed by these 
principles; be consistent followers of that which is good; and you cannot fail 
to pass your lives happily, and to close them peacefully or triumphantly. 

“ Writers, I know there are, and some of considerable character, who have 
attempted to delineate a happy and useful life, without giving to religion any 
place in their system. And it is doubtless true that worldly honour and inte- 
rity, sobriety, benevolence, public spirit and intellectual pleasures, will always 

e productive of unspeakably more enjoyment and more respect, than can be 
found in any course of life which excludes them, or leaves them unregarded. 
Yet, after all, this system is miserably imperfect: so imperfect, indeed, that we 
must consider that man as wretched who is destitute of religion. He has no 
resting place for his soul while he lives; no rational hope in death; no satisfy- 
ing prospect beyond the grave. The Creator has evidently intended that man 
should find his highest enjoyment even in prosperity, and his chief solace in 
adversity, in genuine piety. For this, therefore, no human ingenuity or efforts 
have ever found a substitute, and they never will find one. My dear young 
friends, seek no such substitute. Seek the grace of God to make you, and 
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keep you, truly pious. Take the entire character of a follower of that which 
is good, as I have presented it to you, and try to make it your'own. You will 
find that it will be more, far more advantageous, than I have been able to re- 
present it. If you possess it, nothing, as you have heard, will be permitted 
really to harm you, because the Almighty God will be your friend and protector. 
Oh! may his grace guide you, may his providence protect you, may his richest 
blessing rest upon you! Amen.” p. 81. | 


Discourses fourth and fifth, on The word of God the guide of 
Youth, abound with weighty and instructive matter, well ar- 
ranged, and forcibly expressed. The following truly valuable 
observations on the manner in which the sacred scriptures are 


to be received and explained, we extract with pleasure from the 
fourth discourse. 


“There are, my young’ friends, two great inquiries, relative to matters of re- 
ligion, into which all others may be resolved, The first is—Are the scriptures 
the word of God? The second—What do the scriptures teach?* We are to 
make the best use of our reason, of which we are capable, to answer both these 
inquiries. ‘ Reason,’ remarks one who had examined this subject deeply and 
accurately, ‘Reason is, primarily, no more than the test or touchstone of evi- 
dence; and in a secondary sense only the standard of truth’ Reason must 
pronounce that to be true, or false, which the competent evidence es to 
be the one or the other. If, in the present case, reason, after fully candidly 
examining the evidence—evidence drawn from every source—decide that there 
is not ground to believe that the scriptures are the word of God, then they 
have no authority whatsoever, more than other human productions. But if, on 
the contrary, the evidence is found to be irresistibly conclusive, that the 
tures are the word of God, reason, having ascertained this, cannot le ‘mately 
controvert that word for a single moment; but must take it e y as it 18; 
must labour to understand and explain it, as far as practicable; and when she 
can go no farther, must reverently submit her powers to the authority of God. 
In a word, the proper office of reason here, is precisely the same that it is in 
relation to all the other inscrutable works and ways of God, which, indeed, 
are very numerous, She is to take facts as she finds them, explain and har- 
monize them as far as she can; and when she can do no more, fairly acknow- 
ledge her ignorance or weakness; and wait for more light in this world, or for 
more strength in the world to come; recollecting, that at last, and to all eternity, 
finite reason, or intellect, will never be able to comprehend more than a little, 
comparatively a very little, of that which is infinite. To act differently from 
this is manifestly to act most irrationally and impiously ; for it is, in the indul- 
gence of a proud and self-sufficient spirit, to follow the uncertain guidance of 
that twinkling ray of intellect which our Maker has given us; in preference to 
the unerring guidance of that infinite fountain of intellectual light, of which 
He. is the source and centre, and from which our feeble beam of reason has 
been derived. 

“Can we be more certain of any thing, than we are, that what God says 
must be true? and do we not know, by much sad experience, that the conclu- 
sions of our own reason are not always true; that they are often erroneous and 
delusive? Is it not then, I ask—all duty apart—is it not one of the plainest dic- 
tates of reason itself, always to trust God in any thing that he has revealed, 
rather than to trust ourselves, in any reasoning against it? 

** Reason dictates, too, that we should be deeply grateful to God, that he has not 
left us, as the wisest of the heathen were left, to wander in endless uncertainty, 
in regard to religious truth and duty ; but has told us plainly in his infallible 
word, what is truth, and what is duty. Are there some things in that word the 
comprehension of which transcends our powers? That very circumstance goes 
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to show that the word of God is like all his other works, and by doing so, in- 
creases its credibility. ‘Unsearchableness to human faculties,’ says the same 
able writer, already referred to, ‘is a sort of signature, impressed on the works 
of the Most High; and which, when found in any thing attested as from him, 
ought to be held at least a presumption in favour of the testimony.’ 

it is, therefore, no objection to the humble Christian, but the contrary, that 
he cannot fully explain, or comprehend, how it is, that in the perfect unity of 
the Divine essence, there are three distinctions, usually denominated persons— 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. He receives this truth, without difficulty or 
hesitation, because he finds it unquestionably taught by the word of God; and 
he applies it to the great and important practical purposes to which that word 
directs him to apply it. For the same reason he believes that the divine and 
human natures were united in Jesus Christ; and on this, as the gospel teaches, 
he founds the mediatorial character of the Saviour; and the great doctrines 
of his atonement for sin, and the justification of all true believers, by the im- 
putation of his righteousness, He delights exceedingly to observe that the 
gospel, manifestly considering the Redeemer as God, as well as man, abounds 
in representations of Him as omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresentj; always 
with his people; always protecting them; always helping them; ready to sus- 
tain them even in their dying hour;—to take them to his blissful presence; to 
raise their bodies at the last day; to acquit them in the final judgment; and 
to receive them, glorified in body and soul, to share with Himself the endless 
and ineffable bliss of the heavenly state. 

“Once more ; it is no stumbling block to him who takes revealed truth ex- 
actly as he finds it, that he is not able fully to explain the connexion which 
subsists, between the perfect freedom and accountableness of man, and the 
absolute sovereignty of the grace and providence of God. He will find, upon 
due examination, that there is a depth in this subject, as in many others, which 
he cannot fathom; and into which, therefore, he must adventure with caution, 
and beware not to proceed too far. His principal concern will be to understand 
what is practical; and this, with the right temper of mind which he possesses, 
he will not find difficult. He will not want arguments to convince him that 
he is a free and accountable creature, because he is conscious of it—he feels 
that he is so; and because he perceives that the scriptures continually suppose 
it, and that the whole organization and arrangements of human society are, 
and must be, built upon it, as a conceded, or nelievident truth. At the same 
time, his own experience, as well as the unerring word, will teach him, that he 
is entirely dependant on Divine grace, for every right and holy exercise of his 
mind ; and for strength and ability properly to discharge every duty, He can 
cordially subscribe to the apostle’s declarations—‘ By grace ye are saved, 
through faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God. Not that we are 
sufficient of ourselves to think any thing as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is 
of God.’ Let others, then, explain this subject as they like, or lose themselves 
in it, as they often do; or let his own speculations on it be what they may, still 
he has for practice, which he chiefly regards, a plain and satisfactory rule of 
duty—a rule dictated by common sense and experience, and sanctioned by the 
word of God, namely, that he is entirely responsible for all his voluntary actions, 
thoughts and desires; and that he is to look to God, sensible of an entire de- 


pendance on him, for grace and assistance to think, and will, and act aright, at 
all times and in every duty.” p. 94, 


— 


We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of making one extract 
from. the seventh sermon, entitled A Plea for Early Piety; the 
whole of which, though it will not, perhaps, be found to contain 
many thoughts that are entirely original, abounds in judicious 
views, powerful argument, and affectionate paternal wisdom. 
Our extract is taken from that subdivision, under the second 
general head, in which the preacher is urging his youthful 
hearers to make an early choice of piety, from the considera- 
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tion, that it is, in every point of. view, productive of pleasure 
and satisfaction through life. 3 


“Or do any of you suppose that true piety is unfavourable to a reputable 
standing in society ? Nothing is more contrary than this, both to reason and ex- 
perience. Religion in all ages and countries, has been considered as the guard 
of integrity and confidence. Without her oaths and sanctions society cannot 
exist. Hypocrisy itself bears testimony to the excellence of, religion, in in- 
spiring respect and confidence. Knaves become hypocrites that they may be 
trusted. Their pretence is detestable, but it proves that genuine piety is of 
acknowledged value, for nothing that is base is ever counterfeited. Let a 
man be believed to be really and deeply under the influence of religious prin- 
ciple, and he is trusted without reserve. It gives a dignity and a weight to his 
character which nothing else can confer, 

* Religion too is friendly to industry. Industry, indeed, is a part of religion. 
‘He that provideth not for his own household,’ says an inspired apostle ‘hath 
denied the faith and is worse than an infidel.? Now character, confidence, and 
industry, are confessedly favourable to worldly prosperity, and they are all un- 
questionably promoted by religion. 

“That religion preserves from vice and moderates the passions, is implied in 
its nature and name. A vicious Christian is a perfect solecism. An ambitious, 
proud, revengeful, drunken, unclean, profligate Christian, is language of which 
every one instantly perceives the absurdity. And does religion afford the best 
guard against all the evils that vice and intemperate passions and appetites 
produce? Assuredly it does, Look round then upon the world, and when 
you see—as you certainly may see—that the greater part of all the miseries of 
human nature proceed from these causes, confess that the remedy of these evils, 
—a remedy which heals the very fountain of them in the human heart,—cannot 
be hurtful to happiness, but must abundantly increase it. 

‘‘ Neither is religion injurious to the accumulation of property, to the com- 
fortable enjoyment of our possessions, nor to a participation in any rational 
pleasure. The limits which it sets and the restraints which it imposes, in re- 
gard tc these particulars, are precisely those which reason itself prescribes to 
every prudent man. Religion forbids avarice, but it also forbids prodigality, 
The beneficence and charity which it requires, are unspeakably a lighter tax 
than that which dissipation and sinful indulgence levy on their votaries. The 
pleasure too, which arises from doing good with our substance to the bodies 
and the souls of men, is far greater than that which arises from splendour of 
equipage, from the indulgence of animal appetite, or even from the imitative 
arts. 

“Every gratification and pleasure of the senses, which does not weaken, 
degrade, or injure our nature, nor intrude on more important concerns and 
pleasures, religion permits. And who, that values himself on being raised above 
the level of the brutes, would wish for more than this? To ‘crucify the flesh 
with its affections and lusts,’ Christianity certainly requires; but this self com- 
mand and self denial are really conducive to the greatest enjoyment on the 
whole. They render him, who complies with the precept, infinitely happier 
than the slave of appetite, even when appetite can be indulged. That man 
has not yet learned the laws of his nature, any more than thélaws of the gospel, 
who does not know that moderation, forbearance, and even a degree of absti- 
nence, is necessary to the highest gratification of his senses. 

“To all the pleasures of friendship and society true piety is peculiarly favour- 
able. There is something in that softening which-genuine religion — to the 
heart, or affections, which peculiarly qualifies its possessor to be a friend, So 
true is this, and so much verified by experience, that I would beg you te make 
the observation for yourselves, wliether in the sphere of your own acquaintance, 
the warmest, the tenderest, the most lasting, and the most valuable friendships 
are not found among persons of piety, of both sexes and of every age.” p. 177. 


The eighth Discourse, On False Honour, is one of the most 
striking and powerful in the volume. It contains a great deal 
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of instructive matter, and several admirable appeals. The fol- 
lowing paragraph is uncommonly vigorous and eloquent. 


‘It is not certain, however, that Herod had time or sobriety enough to think 
of such an alternative as this; nor, if it had been suggested, that either he or his 
companions would have judged that its adoption would preserve his honour. 
It is true, indeed, that those who claim for themselves exclusively the charac- 
ter of men of hanour, do seem, at times, to go a good deal farther than their own 
principles require. But it must be recollected that those who have not been 
taught in their school, are probably not competent judges, either of their max- 
ims or their feelings. ‘The wretched monarch whose case we consider, had 
sworn to give Salome whatever she should ask. Now, to propose any thing 
else than what she did ask, might seem to reflect on her choice; and not te 
consist with that high and delicate regard to sex and rank, which men of hon- 
our always affect. It might also appear unprincely; as implying, either that 
he wanted the power, or else that he was afraid, to do what had been required: 
and to be afraid of any thing, except the loss of honour—afraid even of the 
wrath of Him ‘who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell,’ is what—l 
speak it with horror—is never permitted to a man of false honour, when that. 
honour is at stake. The fact undoubtedly was, that the fidelity of John had 
given an offence to Herodias, for which she was resolved that nothing but his 
blood should ever atone. No gratification could be put in place of this; Herod 
knew it well, and probably they who sat with him knew it too. When there- 
fore, this was asked, his honour, he thought, was concerned to grant it,without 
hesitation or evasion; because to do otherwise, would be considered as areproach- 
ful shrinking from his promise and oaths, by those with whom he was associated. 
Yes—though the plain truth must appear like paradox or irony—a nice sense 
of honour required, in his opinion, that he should immediately kill the best 
man in his kingdom, and cause his reeking head to be brought in a charger to 
a royal banquet, and there that it should be formally delivered to the enchant- 
ing damsel, who had requested this princely present, and that she should take 
it and deliver it to her mother, who had prompted her to demand it. The 
point of honour required exactly this -bloody proceeding, and admitted of no 
alternative. It was nothing, therefore, though the thing itself was shocking 
beyond all description—so shocking that we wonder how female lips could ever 
request it, or female hands help to execute it; nothing, though ‘the king was 
exceeding sorry’ that he had sworn to comply with this request; nothing, 
though the compliance would strike at his character, safety and conscience, all 
at once; nothing, though it was forbidden by every law of God, of justice and 
of humanity—as a man of honour, he could not and would not refuse it. He 
did not refuse it—the holy Baptist was that night beheaded; and a sting was 
fastened in the bosom of this man of honour, which no time or efforts could ever 
extract, whose poison no art could mitigate, and whose corroding anguish, 
through the whole of subsequent life, was, we have reason to fear, the earnest 
only of the gnawings of that worm which should never die, and the torments 
of that fire which should never be quenched.” p. 209. 


For the following passage, toward the close of the same 
discourse, every parent will think himself indebted to the ve- 
nerable president. 


“Consider the duellist. He has adopted a standard of honour, in opposition 
to the dictates of revelation, reason and conscience. Ina hasty or unguarded 
moment, or perhaps, indeed, with coolness-and deliberation, he has given or 
provoked a challenge, and is pledged to a deadly combat—it may be with one 
whom he has loved or venerated. He has a wife, or children, or parents, or 
friends, who, in a few hours, may stand over his lifeless corpse, and to the latest 
hour of life suffer anguish, and perhaps poverty too, as the consequence of his 
rash act; while his own soul, all covered with its crimes, and self-sent to the 
bar of God, shall stand there to receive its unchanging destination. Or sup- 
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pose it is his antagonist who is to fall. Then, though he survive, he may be 
corroded with remorse to the end of his days. The spectre of his murdered 
brother, hurried to the eternal world, may haunt his dreams, and seem to tell 
him of another meeting beyond the grave. But what ofall this! The challenge 
has been given and accepted; and the man of honour has promised with an 
oath, never to refuse suciy a call as is now made upon him. Although, there- 
fore, when he reflects on these things, he is ‘ exceeding sorry’ that he is thus 
circumstanced; yet, for his oath’s and honour’s sake, and for their sakes who 
have been his chosen associates, he will not refuse to fight.” He will do it, 
though all temporal and all eternal considerations—honour alone excepted— 
forbid him. Honour in one scale, and all the tenderest endearments of life, 
with the alternative of heaven or hell in the other—honour preponderates, 
He fights and falls; or he lives, to die a thousand deaths! And are these, O 
false honour! these the offerings that must be made at thy shrine? Thou bloody 
Moloch! thou fiend accursed! depart from earth to thy native hell! Precious 
youth of my charge—I charge you, in the name of Christ our Saviour, have 
nothing to do with this sanguinary demon. No matter what are the conse- 
quences of not accepting a challenge. They weigh less, in comparison with 
those which follow an acceptance, than the dust of the balance against the 
everlasting mountains.” p. 218, 


From the last sermon, On the Devout Man, we should be 
glad to offer several extracts. But we only venture to give a 
single short one. It is taken from the close of the discourse, in 
which the preacher is showing that devotion is not inconsistent 
with proper attention to the business of this life, and indeed ac- 
tive employment in it. 


“But, with reference to the point now in discussion, facts probably will be 
considered as more decisive than arguments. To facts, then, the appeal is con- 
fidently made, that the character which has been set before you, taken in its 
full extent, was not only the character of Cornelius, and of other saints of whom 
the scripture gives us an account, but that it has often been realized in modern 
times—realized not only in ministers of the gospel, and in men of leisure 
and seclusion from the world; but in men whose professions or occupa- 
tions were as little favourable to fervent and habitual devotion, as any em- 
ployments can be, which are in themselves lawful: and in re to whom 
it is also true, that they were as industrious, and as successful, in their se- 
veral pursuits, as those who paid no regard to religion. Who, I ask, was a 
more eminent or occupied lawyer than Hale? Who was a more busy or a more 
distinguished physician than Boerhaave? Who was more incessantly devoted 
to science than Boyle? Who was a more wealthy and extensive merchant than 
Thornton? Who was a better soldier than Gardiner? Who was ever more un- 
favourably situated for devotion than Meikle? Yet these were all eminently 
devout men. And were it proper for me to name the living as well as the 
dead, I could, blessed be God, point you to busy men, in whom the character 
in all its parts is, at this moment, exemplified. Ah! my brethren, we want 
nothing but a right heart, to make it EMA: and pleasant too, to be devout, 
in any busigess or situation of life which is consistent with our Christian character. 
The business or situation which really precludes, or habitually interferes, with 
devotion, is unlawful in itself, and ought immediately to be abandoned.” p. 246. 


It is storied of the famous Doctor Barrow, that King Charles 
II. said of him, that he was the most unfair preacher he ever 
heard ; that when he discussed a subject, he went so fully and 
minutely into every part of it, that he left nothing for any one 
else to say. We have sometimes heard a fault nearly allied to 
this ascribed to Dr. Green’s sermons. It has been supposed 
that, in some instances, he pursues his subject rather too much 
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into detail, and leaves too little to be supplied by the minds of 
his readers. Perhaps this suggestion may not be wholly ground- 
less: the venerable president loves to be explicit; he is unwil- 
ling that any part of his subject should be misapprehended, or 
perverted ; anc he is, therefore, anxious to prevent this by ful- 
ness of explanation, and by scrupulously guarding all his posi- 
tions. If this plan leaves less for his readers to imagine or sup- 
ply, it is certainly the more safe course ; and, if it sometimes ap- 
proach to formality, or superfluity, it has the advantage of being 
adapted to those classes of readers who are less capable of pur- 
suing a train of thought only partially developed. 

Those who have perused the foregoing extracts, will have had 
a fair specimen of Dr..Green’s manner of writing. His style 
is neat, simple, vigorous, and remarkably perspicuous. Per- 
haps the pains taken to be precise and clear, may be, in some 
cases, almost excessive. We think, indeed, that there is hardly 
any fault more justly imputable to the style of these discourses 
than an occasional multiplication of words beyond what is ne- 
cessary for either strength or clearness; nay, in some cases, to 
the evident diminution of both: epithets, qualifying clauses, or 
additional circumstances, are sometimes inserted, manifestly 
with a view to the attainment of philosophical accuracy ; when 
the greater part of them might have been spared, without any 
danger of mistaking the author’s meaning. ‘This, however, is 
only saying that the Reverend President was more intent on 
conveying in its fulness a vigorous solemn thought, than in 
balancing and polishing sentences. In truth, perhaps, it may be 
maintained, that a solid and powerful mind, is more apt to afford 
aliment for verbal critics, than one of far.less strength, and less 
richness of furniture, who is chiefly intent on the. refinements 
and beauties of language. 

After offering these remarks on the general chitactet of the 
Discourses before us, we cannot forbear to advert to one cha- 
racteristic of them, which we think peculiar and striking. It 
is, that we have not noticed in the whole volume a single feature 
of sectarism or bigotry; we have not noticed a single expres- 
sion, or turn of thought, unless 1t may be in some of the. facts 
stated, that would enable any one to decide to what religious 
denomination the author belonged. It is well known that the 
College of New Jersey was founded by Presbyterians, and that 
it has ever been under the control of a Board of Trustees, a 
great majority of whom belonged to that church. Most people 
would expect, in these circumstances, the peculiarities of that 
denomination to be frequently brought forward, and sometimes 
at least zealously urged. But we see nothing in these discourses 
which might not have been delivered entirely to the satisfaction 
and edification of any audience who believed in the great prin- 
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ciples of the Protestant reformation; and, from what we can 
learn, they correspond exactly, in this respect, with the dis- 
courses delivered every Sabbath in the chapel of that college. 
We think this a real honour to the institution; if not a peculiar, 
honour, it is certainly not a very common one, under circum- 
stances in any considerable degree similar. We very much 
doubt whether a more striking instance of exemption ys all 
just charge of “catering fer a sect,” can be produced from all 
the annals of academical preaching, than is to be found in the 
present volume. oe 
The “ Notes” subjoined to these Discourses, are all of them 
valuable, and some of them eminently so, Indeed a part of 
them will, no doubt, be regarded by many readers as more. in- 
teresting than the preceding portion of the volume. ‘The “ His 
torical Sketch of the College, from its Origin to the Accession 
of President Witherspoon,” which occupies 124 closely printed 
pages, will, we are persuaded, be highly pleasing to all those 
who take an interest in literary institutions, and especially to the 
alumni of the college. We sincerely hope the reverend author 
will find leisure and strength to continue it up to the close of 
President Smith’s administration, » (as he intimates in one of the 
notes,) and that the next edition of these Discourses, which we 
shall be gratified to see speedily called for, will, contain ‘the 
“« History” complete.x—Perhaps, however, a still better plan 
would be, to complete and publish the “ Hi istory of the College” 
in a detached form. If what is to come should prove ‘as volu- 
minous as what has been given, (and we should calculate that it 
must necessarily be more so,) the whole would undoubtedly 
make an octavo volume, in suitable type of the ordinary size. 
In this case, we would respectfully suggest to the venerable au- 
thor, whether he might not, in the next edition’of the Dis- 
courses, to the profit, and very much to the gratification of ‘his 
readers, fill, up the space now occupied by the ‘ Historical 
Sketch,” with three or four additional sermons, out of that am- 
ple store of excelient ones which he possesses, and with which 


he has so frequently from the pulpit delighted and instructed 
his hearers. 


cet 


A Synopsis of Didactic Theology. By the Rev. Exra Stiles Ely, 
D. D. Pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church in the City of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia: published by J. Crissy, 177 Che 

nut street, opposite the State House.——pp. 308. 


(Continued from page 345. ). 


In explaining the first commandment, our author shows how 
it requires the conceptions, the apprehensions, the memory, the 


Vou. II.— Presb. Mag. 3H 
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judgment, reason, emotions, and every faculty of the soul to be 
rightly exercised. 

It is to be regretted that in a Christian country it is neces- 
sary, in explaining the second commandment, to observe : 


“If any persons really worship the relics of saints, the saints themselves, the 
Virgin Mary, the sacramental bread and wine, carved images, or other represen- 
tations of Christ, or any other visible or tangible form, of which they may con- 
ceive, they are as truly chargeable with idolatry, as the pagans who adore 
wood, gold, stone, clay, serpents, rivers, crocodiles, and twenty thousand di- 
vinities, 

“Praying to the Virgin Mary, and to any of the spirits of departed saints, is 
idolatrous worship, and supposes them to be possessed of the attributes of om- 
niscience and omnipresence, which belong to Jehovah alone. Deut. iv. 25, 24, 
‘Take heed unto yourselves, lest ye forget the covenant of the Lord your God, 
which he made with you, and make you a graven image, or the likeness of any 
thing, which the Lord thy God hath forbidden thee. For the Lord thy God is 
a consuming fire, even a jealous God.”—P. 193. 


Equally humiliating, yet equally pertinent, is the following 
remark : 


“If men think to please God by abstinence from all animal food, and by celi- 
becy, when his providence does not require these things; by shutting them- 
selves up.in convents; by adding cream, oil, and spittle to water used in bap 
tism; by offering up the host as a sacrifice ; by burning tapers for other pur- 
poses than that of giving light; by binding wafers to the dying; by confessing 
secret sins to their fellow men; by giving and receiving absolution from men ; 
or by doing any other thing as an act of religious worship, which God has not 
required in his word, they err, not knowing the scriptures, and violate the se- 
cond article in the decalogue.”—P. 196. 


Probably not a few of our readers will feel themselves. re- 
proved, when they peruse the following extract from Dr. Ely’s 
exposition of the third commandment: . Sy 


‘We are forbidden to take God’s name in vain, by praying inconsiderately, 
insincerely, without meaning what we say, without solemnity, submission, and 
love ; or for such things as God has forbidden us to desire. Those persons who 
cry, ‘God bless you,’ ‘God biess me,’ ‘Good Lord,’ ‘O Lord,’ ‘Lord haye 
mercy,’ in common conversation, and do not intend seriously to pray, take God’s 
name in vain. The same is true, in a degree, of those serious persons, who in 
prayer use some of the names of God to rest upon, and keep up the sound of 
their voice, until they can think of something else to offer. We should never 
cry out, ‘O Lord,’ unless we design solemnly to address God, and present either 
adoration, confession, petition, or thanksgiving. | 

“‘Imprecations of evil against our fellow men, and all denunciation of curses, 
excepting such as God has authorized, are also violations of this sacred precept. 


“To utter or countenance the mock prayers, vows and oaths of the stage is a 
horrible violation of this command.”—P, 198, 


The author of this Synopsis was born and educated in New 
- England, and of course accustomed to the prevailing practice of 
observing the Sabbath from the evening of Saturday to that of 
the Lord’s day. But he has freed himself from the prejudice 
of those who imagine that practice required by divine authority. 


On’ this subject, in explaining the fourth commandment, he 
makes these just remarks : 
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* But the Bible has in no place required other nations to reckon their 


in the same manner; or in any particular way. _ It is simply demanded of them — 
to keep the first day in every week as a Sabbath. | 

“It must be manifest, let the Sabbath day be commenced when it may, whe- 
ther at sunset, midnight, or sunrise, that there must be the difference of twelve 
hours between every different set of antipodes; for when it is midnight to us, 
it must be noon-day to those who inhabit the same meridian on the opposite 
hemisphere ; and when the sun rises here it sets there; so that it would be im- 
possible for all the people of the globe to observe the Sabbath on the same hours, 
according to any established diurnal measurement.”—P. 210. | 


Of the correctness of the practice prevailing in the Presbyte- 
rian church in regard to the time appropriated in obedience to 
this commandment, we apprehend our readers, who have at- 
tentively weighed the arguments, so candidly and ably urged in 
two preceding numbers, by M. H., are fully satisfied.* 


In explaining the sixth commandment, Dr. E. assigns as the 
reason why abstinence from the use of the blood of animals was 
enjoined, that it was intended “ to teach mankind a due regard 
to human life.” p. 234. This may be admitted as one reasow 
of the prohibition ; but the principal reason was, we believe, the 
appropriation ef animal blood to the purpose of making an 
atonement, and its consequent reference to the blood of our Sa- 
viour shed for the remission of sins. 

We fully accord with the author, in his sentiments in regard 
to the obligation imposed on human society to put the murderer 
to death. It is false humanity to suffer such a high offender to 
escape a punishment enjoined, as we believe, on civil govern- 
ment by the authority of the Supreme Lawgiver of heaven and 
earth. Opposition to his wise appointment, in this case, can 
never promote the interests of mankind. There may be in such 


* It has been asked, why in the account of the creation the ae peacanee 
the morning, in that phrase so often repeated, “ And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day;” if the day did not begin with the evening. We offer 
the following answer. sy 

As the night is distinguished from the day, it is manifest, that by the term 
day is not meant the space of four-and-twenty hours, but only that portion of 
them which is not occupied by night. It follows, therefore, that the circum- 
stance of the evening preceding in arrangement the morning, cannot be founded 
on the fact that the day begins with the evening; because it certainly -com- 
mences with the morning. f a. 

The. production of the first day was light; and as light was iustantaneously 
brought into existence, it clearly appears that the first day began with light, or 
in the morning. 

No portion of the works of the six days, it is conceived, was done at night ; 
all, we presume, was accomplished, in every part of the world, during the con- 
tinuance of light; and yet, as the earth is spherical, the accomplishment of each 
day’s labour, over the whole world, occupied, we may believe, the space of 
twenty-four hours. Every where then the work began with the light and ter- 
minated with the light; and as it ended in all places with the evening, it was 
natural, in expressing the space of time, to begin at the close, to ag! the 
Pip first, and say, “ And the evening and fhe morning were the 7? 

b. 

i . 
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conduct an appearance of benevolence, but it is not that benevo- 
lence which the law of God requires. That humanity which 
suffers a murderer to escape the punishment of death, is cruelty 
to society at large. 

“ When one man has wilfully killed another, he is a murderer; and it is the 
duty of mankind to put the murderer to death. The executioner of a mur- 
derer obeys, instead of violating the sixth commandment; because the capital 
punishment of such offenders is a lawful means of preserving human life. Gen. 

_ix. 5, 6. §And surely your blood of your lives will I require; at the hand of 
every beast will I require it, and at the hand of man; at the hand of every 
man’s brother will I require the life of man. Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.’ This was a law given to Noah as the head of the 
human family after the deluge ; and through him to his whole posterity: and 
not being a peculiar part of the civil policy of the Jews, or any part of the cere- 
monial law, it has never been abolished or repealed by Jehovah. Prov. xxviii. 
17. ‘A man that doeth violence to the blood of any person shall flee to the 
pit; let no man stay him.’ 

“ This universal law, requiring of all mankind the punishment of the mur- 
derer by death, was afterwards specially enjoined upon the Hebrew nation, as 
a part of their penal code ; and wise regulations were enacted to preserve men 
from capital punishment as murderers, who might have been chargeable with 
nothing more than justifiable, or unintentional homicide. It is the indispensa- 
ble duty of all governments to punish the murderer with death ; and it would be 
wise in all to imitate the theocratical policy of the Jews, so far as to allow every 
accused person a fair trial before disinterested judges. Num. xxxv. 30—34. 
‘Whoso killeth any person, the murderer shall be put to death by the mouth of 
witnesses: but one witness shall not testify y are any person to cause him to 
die. Moreover, ye shall take no satisfaction for the life of a murderer, which is 
guilty of death : but he shall be surely put to death,’ ”—P. 235. 

Every Christian will anticipate with delight that blissful pe- 
riod, when “ wars shall cease to the ends of the earth ;” when 
men “shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks ;” when “nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 
Hail happy day! when “ the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf, and the 
young lion, and the fatling together; and a little child shall 
lead them. And the cow and the bear shall feed; their young 
ones shall lie down together; and the lion shall eat straw like 
the ox. And the sucking child shall play upon the hole of the 
asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’s 
den. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain: 
for'the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.” Every friend of mankind will wish suc- 
cess to those Peace Societies, which, in this country, and in other 
parts of the Christian world, are labouring to arrest the pro- 
gress of that dreadful evil which has so long ravaged the world 
with its dire calamities, and destroyed the human species in 
such vast numbers. But cordially as we wish the extirpation 
of war from the face of the earth, we apprehend that many by 
pleading against the lawfulness of defensive war, obstruct the 


accomplishment of their benevolent design. They mistake their 
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duty, and condemn what the authority of the Highest has 
sufficiently and plainly sanctioned. 


“Sxc. V. Men may wage defensive war without violating, and even in obey- 
ing the sixth commandment. 

“Prov. xx. 18. ‘With good advice make war.’ Prov, xxiv. 6. ‘By wise 
counsel thou shalt make thy war.’ 1 Chron. v. 19,20, 22, ‘And they made 
war with the Hagarites, with Jetur, and Nephish, and Nodab. And they were 
helped against them, and the Hagarites were delivered into their hand, and 
all that were with them: for they cried to God in the battle, and he was en- 
treated of them; because they put their trust in him.—There fell down many 
slain, because the war was of God.’ Abraham waged war in defence of his 
kinsman Lot, and seems to have met with divine approbation in so doing. 
Gen. xvi. 14—20. ‘ When Abraham heard that his brother was taken ive, 
he armed his trained servants, born in his own house, three hun and 
eighteen, and pursued them unto Dan. And he divided himself against them, 
he and his servants, by night, and smote them, and pursued them unto Hobah, 
which is on the left hand of Damascus. And he brought back all the goods, and 
also brought again his brother Lot, and his goods, and the women also, and 
the people.—And Melchizedek, king of Salem, brought forth bread and wine: 
and he was the priest of the Most High God. And he blessed him, and he 
said, Blessed be Abram of the Most High God, T popes of heaven and earth : 
and blessed be the Most High God, which hath delivered thine enemies into 
thine hand.’ This Melchizedek is celebrated as a peculiar type of Christ, and 
he evidently blessed Abram for his boid exploit in defending his kinsman Lot, 
against his captors, {t does not appear that Abraham was guided in this warfare 
by any special revelation and commission; but he seems to have acted on the 
principle that it was his duty to defend himself, and family, and kindred, from 
the effects of offensive war by force of arms. Had this warfare on the part of 
Abraham been considered as murder by Jehovah, it is incredible that he should 
not have been divinely censured in those records which make frequent men- 
tion of this patriarch, and present him as the example for believers. Under 
similar circumstances we ought to say with Joab to our fellows, (2 Sam. x. 12.) 
‘ Be of good courage, and let us play the men for our people, and for the cities 
of our God: and the Lord do that which seemeth him good.’ ; 

“ When soldiers applied to John the Baptizer, to know their duty, he did not 
forbid them to bear arms; but implied that they might do it, with good con- 
science. Luke iii. 14. ‘ And the soldiers likewise demanded of him, saying, 
And what shall we do? And he said unto them, Do violence to no man, nei- 
ther accuse any falsely ; and be content with your wages.’ 

“ Self-defence may be lawfully carried so far as to take away the life of one 
who commits burglary in the night. Exod, ii. 2. 3. ‘Ifa thief be found break- 
ing up, and he be smitten that he die, there shall no blood be shed for him. If 
the sun be risen upon him, there shall be blood shed for him, for he should 
make full restitution.’ 

“ Not to be chargeable with indirectly killing ourselves or others in an un- 
lawful manner, we must resist force with force, and even‘disarm by death 


those who lift up deadly weapons against us. Neh. iv. 14. “ Fight for your. 


brethren, your sons, and your daughters, your wives, and your houses,’ ”—P. 240, 


J. Je Je 


(To be continued.) 


Erratum.—In this review, p. 361, tenth line from bottom, for national, read 
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FROM THE MISSIONARY HERALD. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Siacth Report. . 


The report commences with a very respectful notice of the late president of 
the society, and thus mentions the election of a successor. 
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“On his decease (say the Managers) the attention of the Board was directed 
to the election of a suitable person to be his successor. It is a most gratifying 
circumstance, that while the Managers felt very high respect and warm attach- 
ment to the many distinguished characters in our country, who have patronized 
and supported the Bible cause, there was one in whom all were immediately 
united. And at a meeting of the Board on the 6th of December, by an unani- 
mous vote, the Hon. John Jay, of New York, was elected the President of the 
American Bible Society.” 


Bibles printed and issued. 


There have been printed at the Depository of the American Bible Society 
during the sixth year, 





Bibles, - - ° - : - “ ° - 15,625 
New Testaments in English, - - - - 17,500 
Do. ‘in Spanish, - - : - 3,250 
There have been purchased, German Bibles, - ~- 250 
36,625 

‘Which, added to the number mentioned in the last 
Report, - - < - - - - o », BdLj 952 


Make a total of two hundred and sixty-eight thousand one hundred and seventy- 
seven Bibles and Testaments, or parts of the latter, printed from the stereotype 
plates of the Society in New York, and at Lexington, Kentucky, or otherwise 
obtained for circulation, during the six years of its existence. 

There have been issued from the Depository, from the 30th of April, 1821, to 
the Ist of May, 1822, 








Bibles, - - - - - - - - - 28,910 
Testaments, - - - - - - - 24,506 
Gospel of John, in Mohawk, ‘ “ ° 7 39 
Epistles of John, in Delaware, -— - Siidigp ie BF 
53,470 
In the five preceding years, there were issued, 

Bibles and Testaments, - - - . - 139,510 
Epistles of John, in Delaware, - . ° - 736 
Gospel of John,in Mohawk, - - - - - 102 
140,348 


Making a total of one hundred and ninety-three thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen Bibles and Testaments, and parts of the New Testament, issued by the 
American Bible Society, since its establishment. 

Of the Bibles issued from the Depository during the sixth year, there were, 
German, 393; French, 551; Gelic, 21; Welsh, 5.—Of the Testaments, 1576 
were Spanish, and 77 French. 


Legacies. 


We stated in our last number, p. 237, the net receipts for the year. The le- 
¢acies noticed in the following extracts, are not contained in that amount. 


“The Board deem it their duty here to mention, that by the last will and 
testament of the late President, about four thousand five hundred and eighty- 
nine aeres of land, in the state of Pennsylvania, have been left to Trustees, who 
are instructed to pay the proceeds of the same into the Treasury of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. 

“ The liberality of Dr. Boudinot to the National institution has not been with- 
out its influence as an example. And the Managers state, with fervent grati- 
tude, that a citizen of New York, after a life which had been marked with many 
acts of charity and benevolence, in his last will bequeathed large sums to vari- 
ous religious uses; and the name of Mr. John Withington is recorded as one of 
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the most distinguished benefactors of the American Bible Society, to which he 
has left a legacy of ten thousand dollars.” 


Auxiliaries. | 

“ Further evidence of the Divine blessing on the society is found in the increase 
of the number of its auxiliaries. More have been recognised during the past year 
than in the two preceding years ; and information has been received of a consider- 
able number which have not been recognised. ‘The Board request that, in all 
cases where a Bible society has been, or may be formed, auxiliary to the American 
Bible Society, official notice may be sent, without delay, to the Secretary for 
Domestic Correspondence. And they further. request, that the regulation. be 
carefully observed, that no society can be received. as an auxiliary unless its 
sole object shall be to promote the ‘circulation of the holy scriptures, without 
note or comment, and unless it shall agree to place its surplus revenue, after 
supplying its own district with the scriptures, at the disposal of the American 
Bible Society as long as it shall remain connected with it. This regulation.does 


not respect the societtes not auxiliary, which are referred to in the nineteenth 
article of the constitution.” 


The whole number of societies which have been recognised as. auxiliary to 
the national society, is three hundred and one. 7 


South America. 


The interest which has, of late, been excited in South America, renders it 
proper that we should make the following extract, with which we shall close. 


“The Testaments in the Spanish language, which, as was stated in the last 
report, were’sent to Buenos Ayres, have been favourably received by the Ca- 
bildo of that city, and by their order have been delivered to the commissioner 
of schools. a rita! 

It will be seen, by a subsequent list, that a large number of copies of the 
New Testament in Spanish, have been sent to various parts of South America, 
and other places, where the Spanish language is spoken. The Managers find 
the facility of introducing these scriptures to be increasing, and the number of 
those who aid them in this work is considerable. They have been assured 
that in one place, these Testaments were received as a most acceptable gift by 
a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, that he proceeded immediately to a. judicious 
distribution of them, and that he appeared to engage in this charity with lively 
pleasure. The Board feel grateful for the assistance with which they have been 
favoured; and they are determined to embrace and to improve, to the utmost, 
every opportunity of circulating the scriptures in Spanish. They rejoice in 
the prospect of being thus more and more instrumental for the Divine glory, 
and for the good of multitudes who have hitherto remained ignorant of the ora- 
cles of God, and among whom, till lately, a copy of the scriptures was hardly 
to be found. As the truths of religion become more known, the desire of 
these persons to possess the sacred book will be more general; and the hope 
may be entertained with confidence, that, in a few years, the New Testament, 
and also the whole Bible, will obtain a vastly greater circulation among those 
who use the Spanish language in America and in the West Indies. In this 
work, the British and Foreign Bible Society have already engaged with zeal 


and vigour, and they are preparing copious editions of the scriptures for the 
Spanish and for the Portuguese Catholics.” 


al 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


Now in the press, “ A Lecture on Particular Redemption, in which it is at- 
tempted to be shown that this doctrine is taught in the Scriptures, and in the 


Confession of Faith, and Catechisms of the Presbyterian Church.” By the Rey. 
Jonathan Freeman. 
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The Treasurer of the Trustees of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, acknowledges the receipt of the following sums 
for their Theological Seminary at Princeton, NV. J. during the 
month of August last, viz. , 


Of Jacob Ford, Esq. executor, the legacy of Mrs. Sarah Hollingshead, 

deceased, widow of Rev. Dr. William Hollingshead, late of Charles- 

ton, South Carolina, deceased, viz. a draft for $970 87, which with 

429 13, being 3 per cent. premium, paid by Mr. Ford for the draft, 

make $1000, the amount of the said legacy, for the Contingent 

Fund; received - - - : - ) . %970 87 
Of Rev John Codman, of Dorchester, Mass, his second year’s payment 

of his generous ori a of 100 a yer for ten years, for 


ditto a ' te - 100 00 
Of James Van Deusen, Esq. collection i in Hudson Church, for ditto - 10 00 
Of Rev Elias Harrison, Alexandria, First Church, for ditto - - 20 00 
Of Rev. James H. C. Leach, Middletown, Virginia, for ditto - - 1405 

And from Winchester, Virginia, forditto -  - 20 95 
Of Rev. Jacob Castner, per Rev. Dr. S. nn Mansfield, Newton Pr es- 

bytery, forditto - - - 1000 
Of Rev. David arenes Upper Marsh cn eck and Great Conowa- 

go, for ditto - ee ae 20 00 
Of Mr. Job Haines, Dayton, Ohio, = ditto - 10 00 
Of Mr, Samuel TN» Fourth Serer Church, Philadelphia | 

forditto -  - - 25 05 
Of tev. William R. De Witt, Harrisburgh, for ditto - eS Re 00 
Of Rev. William Latta, Great Valley, for ditto —_- 9 00 
Of Rev. Dr. Archibald Alexander, per James S. Green, Esq. the dora- 

tion gf Hugh Smith, Esq. of Alexandria, D. C., for ditto - = 50 00 





Amount received forthe Contingent Fund $1273 92 
Of Rev. James Patterson, per Mr. Ibvittson, from Rev. Robert Russell, 
Allenstownship, Newton Bresuytery, for the age of ai 
youth in the Seminary — - 2 25 
Of Rev. Thomas Kennedy, per Rev. Dr. Janeway; i in part of ‘the pro- 
portion engaged to be raised by him for the Professorship of Ori- 
ental and Biblical Literature, viz. 


from Buckingham, - - -  - - °-° «+ - + ° 4000 
Blackwater, - - oe - : - - 12 00 
and Snowhill, - - 600 
Of Rey. A. K. Russell, White Clay Creek and Head of Christiana, for 
the Professorship to be endowed by the Synod of Philadelphia 40 00 
Of Rev. Dr. William Neill, the third, fourth, and fifth instalments, in 
full of the subscription of Rev. Dr. ‘James Carnahan, of Georgetown, 
D. C., for the Permanent Fund - - - - - - - 30 00 








Total $1404 17 


The Treasurer was requested also to acknowledge the receipt of $38 from 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Martin, per Rev. Dr. Janeway, from “ Mrs. Ann M‘Call, Pre- 
sident of the Female Society of Chanceford, York county, Pennsylvania, for the 
religious instruction of the Indians.” 


eT 


To Correspondents. 


“A Synopsis of the External History of the Church,” &c. in continuance, is 
received, and shall appear in our next number. 

“ Hints to Professors” shall appear in our next. 
J. B, on the Book of Job is received. 


